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For the Companion. 


THE FATE OF GREGOR McLEOD. 

One bright summer morning two young men, 
well-mounted, and attended by a groom, set off 
inhigh glee to visit a spring, famous in the le- 
gends of Scotland. 

They were school-mates under the care of a 
solemn and dignified old minister in the Low- 
lands; and the younger—Douglass—was at that 
time on a Visit to his friend in his Highland | 
home. 

They were both the only'sons of their parents, 
—-young men of promise, and strongly attached 
toeach other, although as unlike as possible in 
spirit and disposition. 

During the three years of their friendship, mis- 
understandings had more than once occurred be- 
tween them, owing to thé hot temper of McLeod. 
But as he was open, and frank, and ready to ask 
pardon, and as Douglass was the soul of kind- 
ness and forbearance, the breach was soon 
healed. Douglass was, however, the only youth 
inthe school who could maintain a friendship 
with McLeod. 

“They rode on gayly, discussing the merits 
of every cottage, brae and burn, as.well as of 
every peasant girl they passed or met on their 
way. 

“Tt is strange,” remarked Douglass, “that a 
little change of climate produces such an effect 
othe maidens of Scotland. In the Lowlands, 
even the peasantry have a delicate appearance; 
while here they seem coarser and stronger. 
Perhaps they toil out of doors, and thus destroy 
both complexion and form.” 

“Your Lowland delicac:; comes off. tarving,” 
replied the other. 

‘I did not mean the beggars, but the working- 
women,” returned Douglass. It strikes me the 
difference is seen in all classes. Even the ladies 
we met last evening, are robust—with stronger 
features and redder complexions than the same 
dass with us.” 

“Do you mean to call my sister and cousins 
working-women?” cried McLeod, reining up his 
horse and turning a glance full of fury on his 
guest, . 

“Idid not; I said the difference extended to 
all classes,” replied Douglass, calmly. 

“Ibeg your pardon,” replied the other, “you 
did;? you spoke of ‘beggars and working- 
women.’ You have insulted the ladies of my 
family, and were you not my guest, I would 
horsewhip you in the saddle!” 

‘Iam ‘your guest’ no longer,” replied Doug- 
iss; “so you need not be bound by honor.” 

“Will you apologize for calling my relatives 
‘veggars and working-women?” shrieked Mc- 
leod, in the voice of a fiend. 

“No; for I did not call them so,” answered 
Douglass, calmly. 

“You did!” replied McLeod, riding up closer 
ind raising his whip. 

“You lie, if you say it; for I did not,” retort- 
td Douglass, 

Now losing control of his anger, McLeod 
rang from his saddle and struck Douglass a 
‘if, sudden cut with his whip. The startled 
horse reeeived the point of the lash in his eye, 
nared and threw his rider. With the butt end 
of his whip MeLeod gave his prostrate compan- 
ton another blew, just as the astonished groom 
‘we up and raised Douglass, bleeding, from the 
ground. 

“Douglass!” cried McLeod, in a voice tremb- 

gwith passion, “pardon me. I am not mean 

‘ough to strike a fallen foe.” 

“But you did it,” replied the other, pale as if 
tad; while he pressed his hand on his temple 
€d called on the groom for water. 

McLeod drew a flask of brandy from his 
attaches and offered to support him while 


‘Twill die of faintness before I lean on a false 
or take even a glass of water from his 
Norman, can you get my horse and help 

™ mount him ?” 





‘laak your pardon—on my knees if you wish 


py aoe 


it,” said McLeod. ‘You know the power of my 
temper.” 

“T shall know it after this, and the weakness of 
your honor, too. Get me back, groom, that I 
may forward my luggage by the noon’s post- 
chaise; for I will not sleep under the same roof 
another night, with one who is likely to become 
a ruffian with every whim of his temper.” 

ihe young men rode back in sullen silence; 
Douglass scarce able to sit in the saddle, for 
faintness. The trunks were packed and carried 
out to the gateway, to be ready for the approach- 
ing post-boy. Before the family knew of his 
intention, Douglass was gone. 

“Tl never breathe a word o’t, maister,” said 
Norman, ‘and he'll. not tell’t, lest he be ca’d a 
coward, for not defending hissel’! Say ye, that 
a letter of a suddent ca’d him home, and they’ll 
a’ believe it. ’Tis hard skulls these Lowland 
fellows ha’. Ye could na beat them in, if ye 
tried. Sae set yer mind at rest aboot him.” 


A month passed. One day, turning over the 
papers brought by the post, McLeod’s eye fell on 
a paragraph which struck him to the floor as if 
it had been a bolt from heaven. It was the 
record of the death, by brain fever, of “John 
Grey Douglass, only and beloved son of Alex- 
ander Douglass, Counsellor at Law.” 

McLeod was borne to his bed and a physician 
called, but his wound was beyond his skill. Hes 
refused to be comforted, and insisted on keeping 
Norman constantly by him, in his weakness. 

“Tf he told of that blow, Norman,” he said, 
one day to the groom, “the hounds of the law 
will be upon me. I must away from Scotland, 
and you must go with me; forI dare not leave 
you behind, lest you tell the tale. My life is in 
your hands, man!” 

“It is safe there, maister; but do you think if 
the blow did it, he would ha’ died at his leisure 
like that—taking a month to do it?” replied 
Norman. 

A letter soon came from the afflicted father, 
thanking the family at Mossbank for their kind- 
ness to the dead, and enclosing a ring with 
a lock of the young man’s hair, for McLeod. 
The noble fellow never told of his injuries, and 
his foe was safe! But that ring! it was a dag- 
ger to his soul. 

His heart seemed broken, and he wept like a 
child. To all the kind solicitude of parents, 
whose only son he was, he replied, “Send me 
away from myself—to India or anywhere.” 

So when all other efforts failed to draw his 
mind from Douglass, he and the groom, to whom 
he clung so pitifully, were sent to a great uncle, 
in Calcutta, while the affection between himself 
and the dead was spoken of as like to that of 
David and Jonathan, and as being very re- 





markable for these days of selfishness. His ter- 


M’LEOD SPRANG FROM THE SADDLE. 


ror and remorse unsettled his mind. On the 
ship he felt sure that Douglass shared his berth 
—not in flesh, for he could not lay his hand on 
any material form. He imagined that captain, 
passengers and crew knew the story, and looked 
on him as a fugitive from justice. 

An elderly lady, who was going out to a son in 
India, took a motherly interest in the sad youth, 
and oné day, at table, asked him, very inno- 
cently,— 

“What takes you to India, Mr. McLeod?” 

“His eyes flashed, he rose from his seat and 
cried, in a loud voice, “Is that any concern of 
yours? Am I not miserable enough already, 
without being taunted by every old hag in the 
ship?” 

The poor old lady thought him a maniac—as 
well she might—and fled in terror to her state- 
room. 

At his uncle’s table, after he arrived at Cal- 
cutta, he was startled by meeting a gentleman 
he had seen in the town where he and Douglass 
were at school; and it was some time before he 
could be convinced that he was not here as a 
spy onhim. Every white man he met looked 
like an English officer of justice; and the ar- 
rival of every British ship filled his soul with 
anguish. 

He would not remain long enough to see even 
the city, where his uncle was a prominent and 
honored merchant! They left Calcutta by the 
first British ship; but poor McLeod was as 
wretched on the sea, as on the land. That 
“presence” sailed with him, although he saw no 
form—it was in his heart at all times. 

An awful doom was his—never to be one mo- 
ment alone; never, when awake, to be free from 
the thought of that wounded temple and of 
those words, spoken more in grief than in an- 
ger; “I will never forgive you!” 

“If Icould only be alone whenI try to pray,” 
he cried in anguish, to Norman, who was as his 
shadow, “I could bear it; but when I fall before 
God, there he is with that bleeding wound; and 
above my own words I seem to hear that plain- 
tive voice, crying in the ear of Heaven, ‘Z will 
never forgive him!’ And soI cannot pray.” 

At length he told his sad secret to his mother. 
She set it down as a vision of his troubled mind. 
He confessed to the parents of Douglass, and 
they only sought to cheer him; assuring him 
that their son was in perfect health till within 
four days of his death; that he spoke of the 
wound in his temple as a hurt he got in the 
mountains, 

They urged him to remain awhile with them, 
to occupy Douglass’ bed, and sit in his chair; 
and in every way to court pleasant memories of 
him. The mother in her pity offered him an 
ivory picture of her son; but he started from it 
in horror, crying,— 


“Madam, I need not that. His face is burnt 
into my very soul, and his voice rings day and 
night in my ear.” 

One day a stranger, visiting at his father’s, 
mentioned as an item of news, that they were 
removing all the dead from the old cemetery in 
M—, with a view of laying it out in a rural 
manner; and that the movement was creating 
some excitement among the more ignorant peo- 
ple. who had a superstitious dread of disturbing 
the dead. . 

M—— was the home of Douglass; and at 
| these words McLeod sprang from his seat and 
| left the room, erying,— 

“My hour is then come! they wiil see the mark 
of that blow, and make inquisition f»r blood!” 
| His father followed him; but as he went into 
| his room and closed his door, he returned to the 
| table. Such scenes were not new, and did not 
| alarm them now. 

When Norman went to his room, an hour 
afterward, he found only the lifeless form of his 
young master, who had died by his own hand! 
Life had become a burden he had not strength 
longer to bear; and thus, by that sudden flash 
of a temper long indulged, his own sun set in 
darkness, and the bright hopes of two families 
were lost behind clouds, never to be removed 
from their earthly sky. J. D. OC. 
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For the Companion. 
ELLEN STONE’S MISTAKE. 
By Mrs, P, P, Bonney. 

*T say she did!” 

“She didn’t!” 

“O, Maria Hudson, you know you did!” 

“Who cares?” 

“Q-o-0, just hear that! Aint you ashamed?” 

These sounds came from a group of school 
girls who were coming down the avenue at Hart- 
ly, under the fine old shade trees. 

“What’s the fuss?” asked pretty Kate Liston, 
with a listless shrug of her shoulders. 

“Why, in our lesson to-day, you remember 
that awful constellation!’ Well, she had the 
group all marked out on the palm of her hand, 
the stars of each magnitude, Greek letters and 
all. Didn’t you see how prompt she ‘chalked it 
off?’ ” 

“Why, Maria! ! And only last week Pettis 
caught you with a paper in your hand!” 

“She didn’t catch me this time, at any rate.” 

“‘More’s the shame.” 

Maria laughed. 

“Well, I got an Jand two Ds for indifferent 
and deficient,” said Kate Liston, laughing in her 
easy way. 

“And I got two Js,” broke out Lena Eldridge. 

“Yes, and a mark for impertinence. There! 
I could have screamed to see how mad you got,” 
was Maria’s teasing reply. 

Lena was a flaxen-haired blonde; so fair that 
there really did not seem to be blood enough in 
her whole body, to make her face flash and 
flame as it did now. 

“T don’t care,” she said, “for all the Js and Da 
in Miss Pettis’ old conduct-book, when I have 
tried my best;—I’d scorn to cheat!—but she has 
no right to call meill-bred. ‘Ta!’” she sneered, 
“Miss Lena Eldridge, you are totally destitute 
of good manners; a very ill-bred child.’” 

Her imitation of Miss Pettis’ shrill, scolding 
treble was so perfect, that the girls all shouted. 
Lena, however, was too much vexed to enjoy 
even applause. 

“Never mind,” said the amiable Kate; “Miss 
Pettis’ slants won’t hurt you.” 

But Lena was past consolation. Not all her 
Eldridge pride could keep her now from sobbing, 
and sobbing all the more convulsively, because 
she did not wish to be seen so much moved. 
School-girl like, the whole group began to pour 
in rivers of the oil of sympathy to heal her 
wound. 

“Nobody believed her, Lena. Malicious old 
maid!” etc. 

Only Ellen Stone was cold, and silent, and re 
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THE YOUTHS’ COMPANION. 








mained so until the group passed on down Ma- 
ple Street, and left her alone with Kate. 

“Fussy old maid!” cried Kate, appealing to 
her cousin. “How dare she talk so to Lena! 
Why, every body knows they are the first family 
in town, and Mrs.: Eldijdge js a lally. . Il-bred;, 
indeed!” (55. > we ‘ we 

“Kate, stick to facts,” said Ellen. “For once, 
Miss Lena was rude, and Mids, Pettis, although 


hasty, had a right to. be severe,” 

“Why, Ellen Stone, she marked you 

“Exactly; but that does not prove her a cross 
old maid, nor Lena Eldridge well-bred.” 

“No?—O!” added Kate, making a queer gri- 
mace with her uplifted chin, “I see, now, you like 
Pettis and you do not like Lena. Jdo.” 

“You do. Let me see, I think it was only yes- 
terday you accused Lena of snubbing you out- 
right.” 

“Law! how queer youare. You’re jealous be- 
cause Lena invited me to call; and,” added Kate, 
waxing valiant in Lena’s defence, “you always 
treat her as if you were too good to look at her.” 

Ellen laughed so heartily that Kate’s chin 
came up again. It was a most expressive gri- 
mace, and one that she always resorted to when 
words failed. 

“Kate Liston, can’t you see that Lena turns 
up her aristocratic little nose at me! Slight her, | 
indeed! precious little my slights affect her.” 

There was a shrewd twinkle in Kate’s eye, and 
a smile danced in her dimples, as she said,— 

“Pve a good min to—but, there, I promised 
Lena not to tell.” 

Ellen knew the quality of Kate’s secretiveness | 
too well to fecl any alarm at her sudden resolu- 
tion to remain silent. She had, too, a feeling of 
contempt for such a weakness, and never urged 
Kate to betray confidences of any kind. 

“But, ifyou knew,”— began Kate—“but, there, 
I promised Lena not to tell—dear me, I wish you 
knew.” 

Ellen’s face invited no confidences. That was 
enough to make Kate very anxious to out with it. 

“Well, Lena told me her own self, almost ery- 
ing, that she wanted to be friendly with you; 
that her ma, and Aunt Dinsmore, and Grandpa 
Austin, all said—but I’m not going to repeat 
all their compliments to you, since you don’t 
care to hear.” 

The whole thing was a revelation, a most un- 
expected one to Ellen, and she was growing cu- 
rious to hear more. 

“Well,” resumed Kate, after a moment or two, 
“T might as well die for an old sheep, as a lamb. 
Mrs. Eldride said you were a sensible, lady-like 
girl,—and Mrs. Dinsmore added, ‘and talented, 
like her fatlicr.” Then Grandpa Austin said, in 
his stately way, ‘I consider Esquire Stone a very 
gifted man and a gentleman; and Lena will do 
well to form such a friendship. Iam told Miss 
Ellen is a well-bred girl and a good one” 

“Grandpa’s word is law to Lena; but she said 
you would not look at her ff she made advances; 
you drew off and treated her as coolly as a stran- 
ger. Then she cried and called you haughty, and 
declared that you despised her on account of her 
father, and that dreadful story about George.” 

“Wer father? Her brother?” echoed Ellen. 
“I’m sure [ thought them like all the family, im- 
maculate, unapproachable!” 

“There, there, that will do, Nell; your words 
are alla foot long, like Uncle Stone’s. Every 
body knows all about Lawyer Eldridge, and 
George, too. Here we are, at home at last.” 

That evening Ellen’s friend and confidant, 
Miss Stewart, (a very safe and sensible one of 
fifty) sent for Ellen to spend the evening with 
her. Miss Stewart was as young and merry as 
her rosy-checked favorite. Her memory was an 
inexhaustible store-house of treasures. If Ellen 
read, her comments were often richer than the 
text; and her wit and wisdom fixed many truths 
in her youthful mind so firmly, that they be- 
came a part of herself. In the course of con- 
versation during the evening, Ellen recalled 

Kate’s story. 

“Do you know any thing about Lena Eld- 
ridge?” she asked. 

“To be sure,” said Miss Stewart; “and her 
father and her grandfather before her. Why?” 

Ellen repeated Kate’s story. 

“And what do you think of Lena?” 

“T think her a shallow, proud thing—proud of 
her Austin blood, quick-tempered and peevish.” 

“Ellen Stone, what a picture! How false!” 

Ellen blushed, and admitted that she “never 
knew much about her and—well, never wanted 
to.” 


p? 


“If you have prejudged and condemned poor 
Lena, h@w is she to prove her innocence?” 
“I’m glad she is better than I thought.” 

“That’s right. It is mean to retain a bad opin- 
ion of others, simply from prejudice. I remem- 
ber well when Mrs. Eldridge came back, almost 


three unruly boys, and Lena, a flaxen-haired lit- 
tle doll of two years. What a burden to add to 
an already large and expensive family! Her 
father had been bitterly disappointed in all his 
sons-in-law; only one out of five was capable of 
suppoi ting:a wife. But he held up his head un- 
der itTiké an old hero, and never did a father do 
more for sons than he has done for these grand- 
sons. ° Mrs. Eldridge felt as if she could coin her 
heart’s blood to repay him, and it was her pro- 
foundest desire to see her sons grow up to re- 
ward him. 

“Meantime, she did all that woman could do, 
to aid her father. She watched and aided the 
servants. She was always in her place, and few 
slaves ever toiled harder than she. 

“Lena was taught to be every body’s obedient 
servant. There were a great many to please; 
fastidious grandma, who had forgotten she was 
ever a child with children’s faults; critical aunts, 
who advised Mrs. Eldridge this way and that, 
until Lena was nearly governed todeath. Lena’s 
brothers had none of the true Austin pride, and 
the upright old grandfather and the care-crazed 
mother, saw with aching hearts their bad ten- 
dencies. Idle, selfish, mean, they resorted to 
tricks a gentleman would despise, to gratify 


| their passing whims; and at last her brother 


George, for whom that noble old man had done 
every thing, was detected in a serious crime. 
Nothing but the poor old gentleman’s money, 
and his earnest wish to give the boy one more 
trial, saved him from State prison. 

“Poor Lena! No doubt she does think you 
cold, and envies, in spite of herself, your fa- 
ther’s unsullied name and your brother’s grow- 
ing reputation. Even critical Aunt Dinsmore 
will tell you Lenais worthy of your love. She 
is always amialge, respectful and obliging; and 
her cousins say sincerely, that Lena is the sweet- 
est, most companionable and unselfish of all 
their circle.” 

“T’ve been a Pharisee of the Pharisees,” broke 
out Ellen, in impetuous self-reproach; “and yet 
I thought my pride, self-respect; and my haugh- 
tiness, humility.” 

“Ah! well, child, older people than you need 
to rechristen some of their supposed virtues. 
Learn to judge others kindly, for we all need 
charity.” 


early and late, and receive in return just what 
fell to the lot of Mr. Croft’s oxen—enough to 
keep her in good working trim. 

After breakfast Mr. Croft goes off into the 
woods to fell timber, and Meg not only helps 
about the house, but does his work in the barn. 
And that is the best part of it, for the animals 
all know her and watch for her coming. Even 
pig looks at her sympathizingly out of his nar- 
row red eyes, and grunts her a welcome. 

“Yes, Mr. Pig,” says Meg, “you shall have 
your back rubbed, and aclean bed. And Mrs. 
Hen, I know what you’re making all that noise 
about. You want to tell me that you’ve laid an 
egg. I wish you laid ‘golden eggs,’ and would 
give me one, then I would have a blue dress and 
go to the fair. They’re going to have masquer- 
ades, and things to eat and drink—but there, 
you’re nothing but a hen, and don’t understand.” 
“Cut-cut-kedah-cut!”” answered the hen. 

Meg was very much in the habit of talking 
aloud to the animals, and even to herself. And 
now she talked of what was uppermost in her 
mind—the Christmas fair. It occupied her 
thoughts night and day. It seemed to her that 
she should be perfectly happy if only she could 
be present for one hour. She had asked permis- 
sion of Mrs. Croft, and the answer had been,— 
“Yes, go and welcome, if you can pay your 
own scot;” which, as Meg never received any 
money for her work, was equivalent to saying 
“no.” But that did not prevent her wishing, 
and making all kinds of impossible plans. 
“Meg! Meg! are you going to spend the day 
out in the barn?” screamed Mrs. Croft, from the 
back door. 

At eleven o’clock she put on her hood and 
cloak, and with a basket on her arm, trudged 
through the woods to carry farmer Croft his din- 
ner. She enjoyed seeing the hemlock boughs 
laden with snow, the squirrels that peeped at 
her from hollow trees; and once a beautiful 
white rabbit ran across her path. The only hu- 
man beings she met in her long, solitary walk, 
were a lady and gentleman in a sleigh. She 
turned and looked after them, thinking to her- 
self, ““That’s Ethel Dunn’s sister Madeline.” 
She was about to walk on, when she saw some- 
thing glittering at her feet. She picked it up; 
it was a silk purse, interwoven with gold beads. 


Christmas! Meg shuddered. The very word 
smote her. She slept little that night, and when 
she did sleep for a few minutes, she awoke with 
a scream, fancying that a robber was stealing 
the purse from under her pillow, or that the 
sheriff had come to take her to prison; perhaps 
to the gallows. 

For two wretched nights she had not dared to 
say her prayers, whieh showed that something 
was very much amiss. She said one, now. 

The next morning, as early as possible, she 
called on Miss Dunn. The servant offered to do 
her errand for her, but she said, “No; I want to 
see her my own self.” 

Miss Dunn was a very sweet-looking young 
lady, and in a voice as sweet as her countenance, 
said,— 

“Good-morning, little girl. Mattie says you 
wish to speak to me.” 

“Yes’m,” said Meg, eagerly. ‘Did you lose 
your purse in the woods the other day ?” 

“T lost it somewhere; asilk purse with gold 
slides.” 

“J found it,” said Meg. “Here it is.” 

“OQ, thank you. You’re an honest little gurl. 
You shall have a dollar out of it.” 

“No; I’d rather not,” said Meg, drawing back. 
“Why, isn’t that enough?” 

“J don’t want any thing, and I’m not an hon- 
est little girl,” exclaimed Meg, bursting into 
tearse 

The lady saw that there was something under 
all this, so she took Meg to her own room, and 
soon drew from her the whole story. 

She then explained to her that although it 
certainly was wrong to covet what belonged to 
another, she had finally conquered temptation, 
and proved herself an honest child, so her con- 
science might be at rest. 

Meg, however, was firm in her determination 
not to accept any reward, having a vague idea 
that to do so would be to surrender the battle, 
after all. 

“Not even for the sake of the fair?” said Miss 
Dunn, smiling. 

‘Yd rather not,” replied Meg; and bidding 
Miss Dunn good-morning, she bounded away 
with a heart much lighter than the one she 
brought with her. 

Her rosy cheeks came back again, and she was 


“I will! I will!” exclaimed Ellen. And many| She opened it; it was full of money! able to help prepare for the dinner-party, con- 
a time after; when Lena Eldridge was numbered | She had been wishing for money, longing for | trary to Mrs. Croft’s forebodings. 

with her best friends, did the remembrance of | money, and here was enough to realize all her} On Christmas evening, as she sat alone in the 
her early prejudice against her, teach Ellen to| dreams. She danced with delight; but as she | kitchen, she could see the lights gleaming from 
refrain from forming harsh opinions of others, | Was running gayly along, a thought struck her | the hall windows, and hear the sleigh-bells. Oc- 
that are based on inferences, only. which caused her to stop as suddenly as a bird | casionally, too, a strain of music was wafted to 
on the wing struck by a rifle-shot. her through an opening door. This amused her 
“Was the money hers?” for a time, and then she took her favorite vol- 
True, she had found it; but how came it there? | ume of fairy tales, and began to read. 

It could not have dropped from the trees. No; “O,I wish there were fairies now!” she ex- 
somebody must have lost it. Not Mr. Croft, for | claimed aloud, as she read how Cinderella went 
he kept his money in a sheep-skin bag, and it | to the ball in a fine chariot, and danced with the 
wasn’t likely such a pretty little thing belonged | prince. 

to any of the laborers who passed through these| “And suppose there were?” said a voice. 
woods. Then it must have been dropped by| Meg looked up and beheld a little old woman 
Miss Dunn or her companion. Had it been pos- | standing at the corner of the fireplace, for all the 
sible, she would have restored the purse to her | world as if she had come down chimney. She 
then and there; but she was out of sight long | wore a red cloak, with the hood drawn over her 
head. 

“And suppose there were?” she repeated. 
“Why, then, perhaps one would come and take 
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For the Companion. 


MEG’S TEMPTATION. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 

It is a cold winter morning, and the sun, who 
has quite lost his reputation for being an early 
riser, is away “down east,” behind that pale red 
line of sky. 

Meg scratched the frost from the window-pane 
and looked out, but seeing nothing worth look- 
ing at, looked in again and began to build a fire ago. 
in the stove—which it would have been wiser to| “I suppose Mr. Croft could tell me what to do; 
have done in the first place. he’s a man, and men know every thing,” she 

The fire consented to burn after a good deal | thought; but on the whole, concluded not to me to the fair,” said Meg, not in the least fright- 
of coaxing, but the stove seemed to emulate the | name the matter to himor his wife. So she car- ened. 
example of the sun, and the more you wanted | ried him his dinner, which had had time to cool “Will you go with me?” asked the old woman. 


heat, the less it would radiate. on the way, received the expected scolding for| «But my clothes,” said Meg, looking down at 
Talk about Dr. Hall’s arctic expedition! It| being so late, and walked homeward. 


5 “ . ‘ : : . her faded dress. 
was nothing to Meg’s daily experience, as is} She knew very well where Miss Dunn lived, “OQ, have arranged all that,” said Madame 
plain from the fact that the north pole has an | and stopped at the corner of the street, hesitat- | pog Cloak. 


open sea, while here every thing was frozen—| ing which way to go. Conscience said, “To Miss 
even the well. Besides, it is comparatively easy | Dunn’s.” Another voice whispered, “It will do 
to eat blubber and shoot bears when you know | no harm to wait till to-morrow;” and that was 
it is all going to be printed in abook. Meghad | the voice she obeyed, because it coincided with 
no such incentive. How the pots, and pans, and | herown wishes. So she went home, little know- 
crockery bit her fingers as she proceeded to get | ing what a troublesome guest she took with her. | 
breakfast! A polar blast howled at her from| To-morrow came, and she was even less in- 
every window and door, and every cupboard was | clined to part with her treasure than at first. 
a new exploration into higher latitudes. That deceiving voice which had whispered to her 
“I wonder why some folks have to work all| at first, and which was, in fact, the same that 
the time, and other folks don’t,” Meg mused, | said to Eve, “Thou shalt not surely die,” was 
pausing to look out at the frosted pane—for she | now ready with another suggestion. Itdid not| 4S Seon as they entered the ey ter a 
was rather given to dreaming. “Now, there’s| use the word steal, because that would have | “™¢ to meet them, and Meg soon a ng girls 
Ethel Dunn. She never does anything but go to | opened Meg’s eyes at once. “Take the money,” | Wite at her ease among a group © aed 
school and play on the piano. And O, such a} it said, “go to the fair, and when you get older, | #b0ut her own age, while Madame ded by 
beautiful new dress as she’s got to wear to the | repay it.” was here, there and everywhere, rh ong 
fair!” “Tt’s a trifle to Miss Dunn,” it went on, “she people as odd and grotesque as herself. teem 
Here her reverie was cut short by the sound | would never miss it, while to you it would bring them — ‘Washington and mg =~ Isl- 
of farmer Croft’s heavy boots on the stairs, | untold happiness.” Tommy” and the queen of the Sandwi ned 
mingled with the shrill, chiding voice of his wife.| So Meg kept the purse another day; but her | #nds, Cotton Mather and one of the Salem ws 
“Make haste, there, Meg,” she cried, “you're | cheerfulness was gone, and her face so pale and | &: John Knox and Mary Queen of Scots. 
always up in the clouds. A body’d think you | wobegone that it even attracted the attention of} When refreshments were served, the old wom 
was a born princess, instead of a miser’ble child | Mrs. Croft. an in the red cloak came and helped Meg id 
that me and husband took for charity.” “Tf you’re sick, why don’t you say so, and not | every thing she wanted; but when Gen. Wash- 


“Mrs. Croft,” again suggested Meg. 

“J have arranged that, too.” 

Meg had no further objection to make, so the 
old woman smoothed her dark, wavy hair, and 
tied a blue ribbon round it, then changed the 
dingy, faded calico for a French-blue merino, 
and bade Meg follow her. : 

Instead of a chariot drawn by eight white 
horses, they found a one-horse sleigh awaiting 
them at the door. 


Poor Meg, she had heard this so often that she | go round looking like a ghost?” said that person. | ington stepped forward with a stately bow, and 
was in no danger of forgetting it, and sometimes | “Somehow you always contrive to be sick when | offered a plate to Madame Red Cloak herself, be- 
wished there were no such thing as “charity” in | I need you most. How do you expect I’m going | hold, she took off her face before she began to 
the world. This was not so strange, seeing that | to get the Christmas dinner, and company com- | eat, and there behind it was the smiling counter 





broken-hearted, to her father’s house, bringing 








all she knew of the Divine quality was to drudge | ing, too?” 


nance of Madeline Dunn! 
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She had come to Mrs. Croft’s in her masquer- | 
ade dress, but had not thought of playing the | 
part of good fairy till Mee’s wish suggested it. 

I suppose you suspected the truth all the time, 
but if you ask whether Meg did or not, I really 
am unable to say. 

But this is not the end of it. In afew weeks, | 
with the consent of Mrs. Croft, who said she had | 
had enough of charity girls, Miss Dunn took | 
Meg to be her own little waiting-maid and com- | 
panion, giving her such an education as should 
fit her to be a useful and happy woman. She | 
said she felt as if the orphan child’s mother were | 
watching them from her home in heaven. | 

| 
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For the Companion. 


CHASED BY AN ALLIGATOR. 

“A more hideous and disgusting creature than 
an alligator,” said old Jorl, the gymnast, “don’t 
exist. Generally speaking, an alligator is not 
so terribly to be feared as a great many other 
wild beasts—a jaguar, for instance, or a bear. 

“Not that he is as lovely and desirable a com- 
panion as a lamb, for instance—you under- 
stand—or a dove, or a faithful dog. Don’t de- 
ceive yourself. When I say he is not so terribly 
to be feared, I mean that he is not half so ugly 
a customer as he looks. But then you must re- 
member that he is about the ugliest-looking 
thing that ever breathed. Snakes are not to be 
compared to him. As for a lion—why, a lion is 
a perfect picture along side of an alligator! 

“Why, look at his mouth once! Is there any 
other creature that has got a mouth like an alli- 
gator’s? Why, his whole head opens—just like 
a pair of shears! His mouth goes way back be- 
hind his eyes, and splits his head right up. I’ve 
seen an alligator with a mouth two feet long— 
from the front teeth to the back teeth, I mean. 

“And then the teeth he wears in those hideous 
jaws! Every one of ’em is a spike that would 
put a hole through a six-inch board. 

“And his eyes! Nothing else that lives has 
got such eyes as an alligator—great, ugly, leaden, 
remorseless balls, with three separate lids to ’em. 

“Well, take him altogether—from his ugly 
head back to his huge tail, that could knock 
down a buffalo bull; and his disgusting body, 
all studded over with hard knobs and scales—I 
tell you he is the ugliest creature living. 

“An alligator’s habits are as disagreeable as 
his looks, too. He lays off in the winter like a 
bear—snoozing through the cold weather, fast 
asleep. Buta bear is a decent creature in his 
way. <A bear goes off in a cave, or somewhere, 
and lays down to sleep. But what does this 
hideous reptile of an alligator do? Why, he 
just buries himself in the mud—in the nasty, 
black, river mud, as deep as he can crawl, and 
there he sleeps for months. 

“And such a stomach as he’s got! His proper 
food is fish, of course—but what won’t an alli- 
gator eat? I knew of one that swallowed a 
Tifleonce; but it made him sick, ’'m happy to 
say. He’ll eat the very eggs that his own mate 
has laid. He’ll watch in the water for animals 
that come down to drink, and snap’emup. I 
lost a fine dog that way once. But that isn’t 
all. He’ll snap up men, too—particularly black 
men. They say an alligator likes a negro better 
than he does a white man. 

“When an alligator is on land, it is easy for a 
man to escape from him. The creatureis so un- 
wieldy that he can’t turn around quick; and 
any one who is chased by an alligator, has noth- 
ing to do but to turn a corner sharp, and the 
reptile can’t follow him. 

“But if an alligator gets a fair chance at you 
in the water, you are in a bad way; for he can 
move like a steamboat, and is sure to catch you 
if you have very far to swim. 

“And of all the adventures I ever had in my 
life, I don’t know of one that ever made my 
blood run colder, than it did that time when I 
was chased by an alligator in South Carolina. 

‘Tl tell you how that was: : 

“It was a very hot day, and a party of us had 
camped out on the shore of a large pond in South 
Carolina, at a point where it narrowed out in 
such a way as to look like a creek; but ithad no 
current. 

“That is the kind of water the alligator takes 

to naturally, of course. He is different from a 

crocodile about that. Crocodiles like swift wa- 

ter, and they swim in running rivers. I’ve 
known crocodiles in the West Indies to swim 
out into salt water for miles. 
“But an alligator is a coward, like many a 
decenter beast. He will carefully avoid a party 
of men; and a camp, with its noises, will gen- 
erally cause him to keep very shy of that part 
of the neighborhood. 
“While our cook was preparing something for 
dinner, I went to the water for a nice cool bath. 


distance from the camp; and when very near 
the other side my feet struck a sunken rock, on 
which I stood up and looked around me. 

“The opposite bank—which was but a short 
distance from the rock on which I stood—was 
overhung with a high bluff, at the foot of which 
there was a small stretch of sand; 2nd as I was 
looking about I spied a huge alligatdr quietly 
creeping along toward the water. 

“T didn’t think at first, that he was after me, 
and so I stood a minute watching him lumher- ; 
ing along, till I was brought to my senses by his 
splashing into the water and striking a bee-line 
for the place where I stood. 

“You may believe I left that rock quicker than 
a flash, and struck out forhome. Iam a good 
swimmer, sir; but as I was ploughing along, I 
threw a glance behind me, and at sight of that 
ugly head with its hideous eyes fixed steadily on 
me, I got an idea that the race was terribly in 
danger of being a losing one for me. I was 
naked, you see, and the shore was along way 
off; and at the rate the ugly reptile was swim- 
ming, I reckoned he would catch me before I 
got half way across. 

“There was a deadly silence all around. I strug- 
gled desperately along. The alligator rushed 
after, with his horrible cyes full of bloodthirsti- 
ness, fixed steadily upon me—nothing in sight 
but his eyes and his nose—the water parting be- 
fore his hideous snout and rippling back in two 
long waves. 

“It is my style when things look desperate, to 
just grit my teeth hard and keep still—putting 
out all my strength, and looking sharp for a 
chance. SoI swam along in silence, glancing 
back every now and then, only to see the eyes 
grow nearer and nearer, every time I looked. 
“He was within about twelve feet of me, as 
near as I could judge, when I suddenly missed 
him! Then I was frightened. It was a terrible 
feeling, that—to know that my enemy had gone 
down under water, to come up directly under 
me in a:minute or two more, and then my time 
would come. 

“A long shudder ran through me, andI almost 
forgot for a second or two to strike out; then I 
set up a yell that might have waked the dead, 
and plunged along through the dark water with 
every muscle strained to its utmost. 

“T expect that yell scared the creature, a bit, 
for it was echoed by a tumultuous shout from 
the shore, and I saw my comrades lining the 
bank, every man with his gun in his hand; and 
the alligator stuck his head out of the water, 
not more than three feet back of me, but a little 
to the right. His eyes were looking towards the 
bank where my friends were, and I profited by 
that to suddenly turn my course and swim off to 
the left. 

“It was only for an instant, however. Then I 
saw he was after me again, and this time hotter 
than ever. I was ready to give up in despair, 
then, for it did seem as if there was no hope for 
me in this world. 

“Suddenly, crack! crack! crack! went half-a- 
dozen rifles from the shore, and the next minute 
the air was loaded with the smell of musk, and 
the creature was slashing his tail about in the 
water till it foamed again. : 

“But his hunting was over. The distance be- 
tween us opened rapidly, and a minute or two 
after I staggered ashore and dropped like a dead 
man on the ground, every muscle relaxed and 
quivering. 

“He had been shot right in the eye, sir. There 
are only two places, possibly three, where you 
can shoot an alligator—in his front, where the 
forelegs are joined to the body—or in the eye. 
The rest of his body is so protected by its scales, 
that a rifie-ball can no more penetrate it than it 
could go through one of our iron-clad vessels.” 








<or 


For the Companion. 
TAKEN AT HER WORD. 


A lady in New Hampshire, who rejoiced in the 
possession of a pretty white-and-gray cat, was 
annoyed by a forlorn looking specimen of the 
feline tribe, who, in spite of all hostile demon- 
strations, would steal into the house and make 
herself at home. She was of a dirty-black color, 
had hungry, staring eyes, and would make off 
with every thing in the shape of food that she 
could lay claws on, or get teeth into; but, unlike 
the more favored Tabby, was no hunter. 

One day, as Smutty sat by the stove, watching 
for something to eat, the good wife said to her 
husband,— 

“T cannot have that horrible old cat around. 
She must be killed. I dislike to have this done, 
but she’s so disagreeable and useless. She’s 
been here two months, and not a thing has she 
caught. I hate a do-nothing above all things, 
and if she’d only catch one mouse I wouldn’t 





liked. But there’s no danger of that; and when 
John gets through his work to-night, I want | 
him to put her out of sight.” 

The intruder, during this plotting against her 
valuable life, seemed as unconcerned as ever; 
but when the door opened, slipped out of the 
room and soon returned with a mouse in her 
mouth, which she deposited at the lady’s feet. 
And, strange to tell, although she was permitted 
to remain, that was the only mouse she was ever 
known to catch. P. 
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GOING HOME. 


We hear each eve the children’s glee, 
ike music on the village green, 
And ever watching ’neath yon tree, 
A lonely, aged man is seen; 
He, smiling, answers every one 
Who questions him, “I’m going home.” 





He once was strong, and quite as glad 
As those upon the village green; 
And now in truth he is not sad, 
Although of such dejected mien; 
He loves to watch the children’s play, 
And smiles because they are so gay. 


Some whisper that his mind is weak, 
And sigh because he is so mild; 
But I believe his spirit meek 
Is that blest spirit of a child, 
The gift of im who bids him come 
Each weary day still nearer home. 


“God bless the children!” once he prayed, 
And mothers say that prayer went right; 
For long those little ones have stayed 
To cheer us with their laughter bright; 
Through summer fair and winter cold, 
To keep our hearts from growing old. 


There’s silence all the green around, 
And laughter at that slow church bell 
Is hushed, as nearer draws the sound 
Of measured footsteps down the dell. 
Whence does that slow procession come? 
It is the old man going home. 


Our parson says old Jpb doth find 
Now from his weary journey rest, 
Leaning with peaceful heart and mind, 
Like John, upon his Master’s breast; 
No more his fecble mind doth roam, 
For now in truth he’s safe at home. 





For the Companion. 
THE MYSTERIOUS ATTENDANT. 
My aunt had been taking tea with a neighbor, 
and did not set out for home till dusk. The dis- 
tance she had to go was about half a mile, and 
the familiar path “across lots” (for she could 
never think of walking all the way round by the 
road) lay mostly through some bushy pastures, 
and along the edge of a small piece of woods. 
My aunt had never felt any fear of being out 
alone in the evening. So, after declining with 
thanks, her neighbor’s kind offer to send an 
escort with her, she started, unattended, for 
home, carrying her knitting-bag on her arm. 
This article was one of those homely, but use- 
ful domestic reticules, very common in her 
younger days. It consisted of about three- 
quarters of a yard, more or less, of calico or 
other cloth, sewed up at the side so as to form a 
plain but capacious sack, and drawn together at 
the top by puckering strings, which served at 
the same time for a handle. 
The weather was warm, and still, and my aunt 
tripped along in the deepening shadows, enjoy- 
ing the softly fading scenery, and the pleasant 
sense of peace that settled over every thing. 
The lazy cry of the night-hawks as they for- 
aged through the air, the goat-suckers’ feeble 
imitation of it from the stones and hedges, the 
peep-frogs’ shrill chorus echoing from the dis- 
tant marshes, and the low bleating of herds and 
flocks, with the murmur of far-off farms, rather 
lulled than disturbed the quiet of the hour. 

One could scarcely have asked a pleasanter 
fime for a solitary stroll through the fields, and 
my aunt, being of a meditative turn, soon fell in- 
toa train of thought which, if nothing had oc- 
curred to interrupt it, would have beguiled her 
walk so effectually as to make her forget that 
she was alone. 

Just as she was nearing a small piece of 
woods, she suddenly felt something twitch her 
arm. 

Turning quickly round, she was surprised to 
find that there was no living person or thing 
near her. 

It seemed strange that so distinct and decided 
a pull could have been given without hands; 
still she felt no real alarm, and after a short 
pause, walked on as before, with no expectation 
that the annoyance would be repeated. 

It was repeated, however. She had hardly 
gone a rod further, before she felt the same 
twitch at her arm. 

This time it was her first thought that some 
little dog had followed her, and was snatching 
at her bag, attracted by the smell of a piece of 
nice cake that had been deposited there by her 
friend, as a present to her baby nephew at home. 
But no sign of a dog appeared—or of any other 
animal. 

It was in vain that she stopped, turned round, 











It was so comfortable, that I swam out quite a 


say another word, she might live as long as she 


every side. Not a glimpse or motion informed 
her to whom or what she owed the uncomfort- 
able signals at her elbow. Her persecutor was 
evidently too small to be seen, or too quick to be 
caught. 

My aunt was in a quandary. She resumed 
her walk at a somewhat quicker pace. Twitch! 
The unknown attendant was at her arm again. 
Again she turned her head, and stopped. All 
was silent and solitary as before. 

Courageous as she was, my aunt began to feel 
a little nervous. It was plain that she must 
give up her theory of the invisible dog. No 
cake-loving puppy, or sportive kitten, could keep 
itself so completely concealed. A half-confessed 
fear suggested itself that this odd affair would 
admit of no solution so simple and pleasant. 
And yet, after all, my aunt could not believe 
that any thing serious was fated to overtake her. 
She had always resolutely set herself against ail 
belief in witches, and hobgoblins, and uncanny 
manifestations of any kind, and she was not go- 
ing to yield to the weakness until she met some- 
thing more remarkable than had happened yet. 
It is true, she was at her wits’ end to know 
what was the matter to-night; but that was all. 
The perplexity was the worst of it. She tried 
to reason, and, strong in her faith in the good 
Providence that would not permit her to be hurt, 
she could afford to wonder and wait. 

You may be sure, though, that she needed all 
her fortitude before she crossed the remaining 
quarter of a mile. 

Every few seconds that same startling and un- 
accountable twitch caught her arm from behind, 
till, in herincreasing agitation at being molested 
in this strange way, the poor lady could hardly 
refrain from crying out. 

A weaker woman would have fainted before 
the unscen tormentor, or at least would have 
shricked and broken into a headlong run. My 
aunt held on her way, and did neither, though it 
must be confessed she increased her rate of mo- 
tion gradually, until she walked at the top of 
her speed. 

At the same time she could not but notice that 
the faster she went, the more violent and fre- 
quent became the clutchings of her invisible 
pursuer. 

Would it by-and-by take her by the other arm 
—perhaps by her shoulders—perhaps by her 
throat—before she got home? 

Never was light more welcome to a belated 
traveller, than was the distant sight of the can- 
dle in the dairy that night, to my “haunted” 
relation. Over the stile she stepped, across the 
road, and into the dooryard, her strange foe giv- 
ing a mischievous pull at her bag-strings by way 
of farewell, just as she passed through the gate. 

Some one of the family met her as she entered 
the house, and noticed how pale and spent she 
looked. 

She answered no inquiries, however, further 
than to say that she had been walking very fast, 
and went directly to her chamber. 

There she knelt down and prayed that God 
would direct her to some explanation of the 
mystery that had worried her so by the way, 
and save her from any temptation to supersti- 
tious fears. 

Her confidence had always been strong in 
Him, and she humbly asked that He would not 
now deprive her of the great comfort of com- 
mitting all uncertainties that troubled her, to 
the all-sufficiency of His wisdom, and the good 
pleasure of His love. 

Having said this, she rose and lighted her 
lamp. But she had hardly begun to take off 
her shawl and bonnet, when her eye fell upon 
her work-bag, that she had thrown upon the 
table in her hurried entrance, and at once the 
cause of her late alarm became plain. 

A length of yarn of rather more than a yard, 
which was attached to her knitting-work in the 
bag, had been accidentally left hanging out, and 
it was the catching of this in the bushes as she 
walked, that had twitched her arm and come so 
near giving her a terribje fright. 

My aunt always told this for her ghost story, 
when she heard any of us repeating foolish bug- 
a-boo tales, and her good counsel was ever, 
“Never fear if you have a good conscience, and 


trust in God where you can’t understand.” 
WALES. 
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TOO GRAND TO SNUFF THE CANDLE, 
One part of society lives on the follies of the 
other part, and no small share of the fun as well 
as the drudgery of waiting on silly weakness 
falls to the servant class. The snobs of the aris- 
tocracy, who cannot think of tying their own 
shoes, very naturally appear laughable to their 
waiters—especially their new ones. « 
A boy from the country was recently taken 
into a gentleman’s family. One evening, after 
having been called up into the drawing-room, 








waited, listened and peered into the darkness on 


and queen were entertained by the duke at Bur- 
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he came down to the kitchen laughing immod- 
erately. 

“What’s the matter?” cried the cook. 

“Why,” said he, “there are twelve on ’em up 
there whe couldn’t snuff the candle, and they 
had to ring for I to do it.” 
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For the Companion. 
MOSES. 

One rainy day last spring, I visited an old lady 
who lived in the fourth story of a large board- 
ing-house. 

My knock was quickly answered, but once 
within the room, I forgot my errand in my 
amazement at the old lady’s companions. 

Birds were here, there, everywhere. 

Half a dozen were hopping about the broad 
window-sill, which was strewn with canary seed, 
sliced apples and celery leaves; one was pecking 
at its own reflection in the looking-glass; two or 
three were balancing themselves with some dif- 
ficulty on the rockers of the old lady’s chair; 
while the whole carpet seemed to be alive with 
the soft flutter of wings. 

In one corner of the room, two crossed sticks 
supported a nest that contained a mother and 
her young; and on the lowest cross-bar of a 
small chair, I noticed two little half-fledged 
things, who were resting after their first at- 
tempt at flying. 

“T should think you would be afraid tq move 
for fear of killing some of them,” said I, at 
length. 

“No—they know enough to get out of the way; 
they do get killed, though, some of ’em. The 
other day one got drowned in my water-pitcher, 
and last week I found another hung by a thread 
from my work-basket.” 

“Dead?” 

“Bless you, yes!” 

I sat for an hour watching the movements of 
the pretty little creatures, and then left with a 
strong desire to become the possessor of at least 
one tame canary. 

Not long after, a friend gave me a little brown 
bird of which she had become tired, saying, it 
might be a singer, and might not, she didn’t 
know. 

It proved not to be; but my sister, leaving 
town soon after, sent her Dicky, a splendid yel- 
loW singer, to spend his vacation with me; sol 
introduced the two to aclean, new cage, which 
had a soft, flannel-lined nest in one corner. 

Here the Brownie’s housekeeping instincts be 
gan to show themselves. She pecked at the 
string which held the cuttle-fish bone; abstract- 
ed quantities of fuzz from the curtain tassel 
which hung near the cage; tore into shreds her 
brown paper carpet; and ended by pulling the 
downy feathers from Dicky’s yellow breast, to 
which indignity he submitted without the least 
remonstrance. 

After conveying these materials to her nest, 
and spreading, and shaking, and settling, un- 
settling, and resettling, she at length had things 
arranged to her mind, and sat down with an air 
of great contentment to rest after her labors. 

For two long weeks Brownie sat patiently up- 
on the nest, leaving only once or twice each day, 
just long enough to take a bath, or to stretch 
her tired little limbs. During her brief absence, 
Dicky always hopped upon a perch where he 
could feast his eyes upon four little bluish eggs, 
which lay cuddled together on the bed of paper, 
and fuzz, and feathers. 

One morning, when I went into the dining- 
room, Dicky and Brownie were standing upon 
the edge of the nest, turning their heads from 
side to side, and looking into the nest, at each 
other and at me, with an air of ineffable satis- 
faction. 

By the help of a chairI shared their survey. 
Three eggs remained unbroken. Where the 
fourth had been, lay the object of their admira- 
tion. It was a wretched little naked creature, 
without feathers or even down, with a head as 
big as its whole body, and an open mouth larger 
than either. . 

The next morning there was another forlorn- 
looking bird. The day after, a third appeared. 
Then for three days, things in the nest remained 
without change. 

On the fourth morning, thinking the remain- 
ing egg must be addled, I removed it so as to 
give the little ones more room. To be sure that 
its contents were lifeless, I gave it a smart cut 
with a knife. 

A tiny stream of blood flowed from the broken 
shell. With a hasty impulse of disgust, I 
dropped the egg into an empty coal-hod, where 
it struck heavily. 

Half an hour after, my curiosity overcame 
my disgust; so I wetit to the hod and took up 
the egg, for the purpose of seeing how a young 
bird is folded up and packed away in its shell. 
Ihad chipped off a small fragment, when out 





popped one yellow claw, showing unmistakable 
signs of vitality. Marvelling much at the crea- 
ture’s tenacity of life, I hurried it back to its 
nest. 

Day by day the little birds grew in size and 
strength. To “Moses,” however, as we called 
the youngest, from his eventful infancy, life’s 
battle was a serious thing. When his older 
brothers began to try their legs and clamor for 
food, it was their habit to huddle together, 
crowding and jostling each other in their eager- 
ness, while Moses, in his weakness,—rolled into 
a helpless ball at the bottom of the nest,—served 
as a footstool for the whole family. 

Brownie tried faithfully to be impartial in her 
treatment of her children. She filled all the 
open beaks which she saw; but when poor little 
Moses was trampled out of sight and hearing, 
and the whole nest seemed full of gaping, yel- 
low mouths, it was not strange, perhaps, that 
her mathematics became confused, and she 
failed to distinguish between three and four. 

However, Moses got just enough nourishment 
to sustain life. When his brothers left the nest, 
he began to pluck up a little courage, and to 
stretch his neck and open Ais mouth. Unfor- 
tunately, it often happened that just at this mo- 
ment, one of the others would hop into the nest, 
and alighting upon Moses’ head, bend it, so as 
to make him turn a complete somersault. 

As the birds grew stronger, the older ones 
abandoned the nest altogether; and now, I 
thought, at last Moses will have his chance. 

My expectations were not realized. No soon- 
er had three of the family become sclf-support- 
ing, than the deficiencies of Moses became ap- 
parent to his father and mother, and were 
viewed by them without the least toleration. 

They pecked out every incipient feather from 
his poor body, tearing away even of the half in- 
visible down which he had brought into the 
world with him. By pushing, crowding and 
shoving, they at length precipitated him to the 
bottom of the cage, where, too weak to stand, 
he lay sprawled out, the picture of helplessness 
and despair. 

At this crisis, I came to the rescue, resolving 
to bring up Moses, like Dickens’ “Pip,” by hand! 
but the miserable little wretch resisted so stren- 
uously, struggling and suffocating under the 
operation, that I was forced to abandon the at- 
tempt. ‘ 

I then made other experiments, first placing 
him in another cage with one parent, then with 
the other; then leaving him alone, hoping to 
starve him into feeding himself. His sufferings 
under this treatment were unutterable, though 
he did his best to show his sense of injury by a 
series of piercing shrieks. 

Finally, I succeeded in compromising matters. 
It was by waiting until his crop was entirely 
empty, (a fact easily seen through the half 
transparent skin, which formed his only protec- 
tion from acold world,) and then putting his 
father into the cage, whose parental instinct led 
him first to feed before plucking his unfortu- 
nate offspring. By superintending this process, 
aud removing the old bird at.the instant when 
the shrill cries for “more” ceased, the poor bird 
was supplied with food, and saved from parental 
discipline. 

In the course of a few days, the effects of a 
regular diet and freedom from persecution be- 
gan to be apparent; he gained in health and 
strength, learned to hop about and feed himself, 
but still his feathers did not grow. 

He ate, drank, slept, and even bathed and 
went through the form of stroking down -the 
place where the feathers ought to have been, but 
his body remained as bare as a_mirror. 

My visitors made sundry invidious and dis- 
paraging remarks upon his appearance, (at one 
time they almost persuaded me to clothe him in 
a flannel jacket) but having survived such hard 
treatment, he was not to be killed by ridicule. 

At length, my patience and long-suffering 
reaped their reward. Little by little, small, 
stubby feathers began to show themselves, de- 
veloping soon into downy plumes. 

At five weeks old, he began to sing; and now, 
at four months, fully fledged, radiant in brown 
and gold, singing from morning till night, he is 
the pet of the household; though my little niece 
says, she thinks “one reaso why grandpa is so 
fond of Moses, is because he has a Scripture 
name.” Mary N. GuERNSEY. 
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WHAT TO DO. 

When any person’s clothing takes fire it is sel- 
dom of any use to give directions to the suffer- 
er. Indeed, it is generally best to say not a 
word, but seize a blanket, a woolen cloak, or 
any woolen material—hold the corners as far 
apart as you can, stretch them out higher than 
your head, and, running boldly to the person, 








make a motion of clasping in the arms, mostly 


about the shoulders. This instantly smothers 
the fire and saves the face. The next instant 
throw the person on the floor. This is an addi- 
tional safety to the face and breast, and any 
remnant of flame can be put out more leisurely. 
Dry flour is one of the most convenient reme- 
dies for burns, and is excellent. It causes relief 
from pain by totally excluding the air from the 
injured parts. Dredge on a thick layer of flour, 
and cover with cotton batting. 

THE DEFORMED CHILD. 

When summer days are long and warm, they set my little 





c r 
Without the door, and in the sun they leave me sitting 
ere ; 
Then many thoughts come to my mind, that others never 
now, 
About myself and what I feel, and what was long ago. 


There are no less than six of us, and all of them are tall 
And stout as any you may see, but I was always small ; 
The neighbors look at me, and say I grow not with the 


rest; 
Then father strokes my head, and says, The least are 
sometimes best. 


But hearing I was not like them, within my head one day 
It came (strange thoughts that children have!) that I'd 
been changed away 

And then I “ ; but soon the thought brought comfort 
to my mind,— 

If I were not their own, I know they could not be so kind. 


For we are happy in our home as ever people were, 

Yet sometimes father looks as if his heart was full of care; 
When things fo wrong about the house, then mother 
vexed will be; 

But neither of them ever spoke a cross word unto me. 
And once, when all was dark, they came to ktss me inmy 


And though they thought I slept quite sound, I heard 


each word they said. 


“Poor Loe | thing! to make thee well, we'd freely give 
our all; 

But God knows best!’’ and on my cheek I felt a warm 
tear fall. 

And then I longed to sit upright, and tell them not to fret, 

For that my p: were not so bad, I should be stronger 
yet; 

But as the words came to my lips, they seemed to die 
away, 

And | they drew the curtain close, and left me as I 
ay. 

And so I did not speak at all, and yet my heart was full; 

And —, when I am sick and ill, for fear it makes them 

u 

To see my face so pale and worn, I | to father’s side, 

And oeeee it close against his own, and try the pain to 
nide. ss 

But it is best within the house when nights are long and 
dark, 

And two of brothers run from school, and two come in 
from work ; 

And they are all so kind to me, the first word they will 
say 

To meer at the door will be, ‘‘Has Bess been well to 

Ss 


And though I love them all so well, one may be loved the 


est, 
And brotiier John, I scarce know why, seems dearer than 
the rest. 
But tired and cross as I may feel, when he comes in at 


night, 
And — on his knee and chats—then every thing is 
righ 


When once, I know, about some work he went quite far 
nine 


Ys 
0! how I wished him back ppuia. and counted every day; 
And when, the first of all, 7 heard his foot upon the stair, 
Just = that once I longed to run and leave my little 
chair 


Then when I look at other girls, they never seem to be 

So peotty as our Hannah is, or half so neat as she; 

But she will soon be leaving us, to settle far away, 

ith one she loves, and who has loved her well this 

many a day. 

I sometimes think because I have few pleasures, and no 
cares, ‘4 

——— to please or vex myself, they like to tell me 

heirs ; 

For sister talks to me for hours, and tells me much that 
she 

Would never breathe unto a soul unless it were to me. 

One night, when we were quite alone, she gave the fire a 
stir, 

And shut the door, and showed the ring that William 
bought for her, 


And told me all about her house; and often she has said 
That — ~- to live with them, when she and Wil- 
am wed. 


But that I think will scarcely be, for when our Hannah 
0es 

What’ we’ shall do for want of her, not one among us 
nows ; 

And though there is not much in me the place she leaves 


o fill, 
Yet something may be always donc, where there is but 
the will. 


Then the kind doctor says, and he is very seldom wrong, 

That I some day, when no one thinks, may grow bo 
stout and strong ;_ 

And should I be, through all my life, a care unto my 


ends, 
Yet a says there are worse cares than God Almighty 
sends 


And I will think of this, and then I never can feel dull, 
But pray to God to make me good, and kind, and dutiful; 


And when I think on Him that died, it makes my heart 


grow light, 
To know that feeble things on earth are precious in His 
night! Dora GREENWELL. 
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For the Companion. 
CAOUTCHOUGC. 


This is the proper name of that most impor- 
tant elastic gum which is familiarly called India 
rubber. It is obtained from the milky juice of 
several species of tropical plants which grow 
chiefly in South and Central America. In this 
juice the substance exists in the form of minute 
globules suspended in a watery fluid, precisely 
in the same manner as the little particles of oily 
matter (which compose butter when collect- 
ed together by churning) float about in milk. 
When the juice is exposed to the air, the caout- 
chouc gradually separates and hardens into a 
white, elastic mass. The usual black color which 
we see upon our overshoes and other articles is 
given by the smoke of the fires over which the 
fresh gum is dried. 

It is procured from the trees by making incis- 











It is allowed to spread over surfaces in success. 
ive layers, forming large, flat pieces, which, when 
dried and prepared over fires, are sold for expor. 
tation, and are cut up and worked by the map. 
ufacturers. 

Caoutchouc is applied to innumerable uses jp 
the arts, and is a most important article of com. 
merce. Many new and improved methods of 
working it have been discovered, by which it is 
constantly applied to new uses. 

When caoutchouc is heated in connection with 
sulphur, it undergoes a remarkable change, and 
becomes what is called vulcanized rubber. In 
this state it is more elastic, and less liable to be 
hardened by cold or softened by heat. It may 
be cut into threads, and woven into a variety of 
elastic fabrics, or applied to cloth to render it 
impervious to wet, or used in innumerable other 
ways which promote the convenience and com- 
fort of man and beast. 

When mixed with a proportion of pitchy mat- 
ter and some earthy substance, it is converted 
into a hard, black, shining material which works 
like ivory, and is extensively used for the manu- 
facture of combs, pencil-cases, knife-handles, and 
many kinds of surgical and scientific instru. 
ments. 
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For the Companion. 
CELEBRATED DWARFS. 


In all ages there have been people of small 
stature, and in some countries such persons have 
been held in great estimation by princes and 
royal families. In France, the king’s dwarf had 
a regular salary, which was not abolished until 
the latter part of the last century. 

The ancients possessed the art of preventing 
the growth of children, and the dwarfs thus pro- 
duced were in great request by the Roman mat- 
rons as slaves. Stories of pigmies and dwarfs 
are associated with the antiquities of almost 
every nation. It is stated even now, but on very 
untrustworthy authority, that there is a race of 
small people in an almost impenetrable part of 
Africa, south of Abyssinia, who are perfectly 
wild, and feed upon ants, animals and fruits. 
They are called Dokos. <A brief article on the 
subject may be found in the “New American 
Cyclopedia.” 

Two of the most remarkable dwarfs of Euro- 
pean reputation were the Polish gentleman,Count 
Boruslawski, and his cotemporary Bebe. The 
former, when a year old, was scarcely more than 
a foot in height, and-at the age of ten, was but 
twenty-one inches. He never attained the stat- 
ure of three feet. 

He was elegant in person, polished in his man- 
ners, ready and witty in conversation, and alov- 
er of music and the fine arts. He played with 
great sweetness and skill on the guitar. Hewas 
a favorite in several courts, the Parisian and the 
English sharing with that of Poland the delights 
of his bon-mots and his gentle minstrelsy. 

Bebe was not quite three feet in height, and 
figured chiefly in the Polish court. He pos- 
sessed few pleasing gifts, but was quick-tem- 
pered and irritable. The accomplished princess 
of Talmond attempted his education, but with 
little success. He became deeply enamored of 
her, and one day, observing that she was more 
attracted to her lap-dog than to himself, he sud- 
denly seized the pet and threw it out of the wil- 
dow, crying,— 

“Why do you love him more than me?” 

He was once visited by Count Boruslawski, of 
whom we have spoken. 

The king of Poland, observing the contrast 
between the habits and dispositions of the little 
fellows, said, reprovingly, to Bebe,— 

“You see what a difference there is between 
Boruslawski and yourself. He is amiable, cheer- 
ful, entertaining and full of knowledge, whereas 
you are but a little machine.” 

Bebe was angered, but silent. As soon as the 
king left the apartment, the envious dwarf seized 
the count and endeavored to throw him into the 
fire. 

The latter caught hold of a hook, vociferating 
lustily, and was finally rescued without serious 
injury. 

It is related of Bebe, that he once entered a 
hay-field in which the grass was much higher 
than his head. He was only about eight inches 
long in his infancy, and was rocked in a wooden 
shoe for a cradle. 

Jeffery Hudson, the famous dwarf of Charles 
L, was born in Oakham, Rutlandshire, in 1619. 
He was but eighteen inches in stature at the ag¢ 
of eight, which height was not increased until 
he reached the age of thirty, when he recom 
menced growing and became more than twice 
as tall. 

He was first brought into public notice by the 
celebrated Duke of Buckingham, who received 
him at his elegant residence at Burleigh. 








ionsin the bark, through which the juice exudes. 


Soon after the marriage of Charles L, the king 
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leigh, and Jeffery was served at the table in a 
pie, from which he suddenly started up in full 
armor, to the great astonishment of the guests. 

The duchess presented him to the queen, who 
was highly delighted with the gift, and he there- 
after figured conspicuously in English court cir- 
cles. 

He was highly intelligent, but very quick-tem- 
pered. He took umbrage on being joked by a 
young gentleman of position—a certain Mr. 
Crofts—about an unlucky encounter that he 
(Jeffery) had with a turkey-cock, and about some 
other trifles of like description, and challenged 
the offender to a duel. 

The matter took a serious turn, and young 
Crofts was compelled to accept the challenge or 
receive the ridicule of certain of the court, and, 
being in no mood to receive the latter, the en- 
eounter took place; and the active, quick-witted 
dwarf shot his antagonist dead. 

This is a meagre statement of facts respecting 
one or two of the most noted dwarfs of past gen- 
erations. The most noted of the present day in 
this country, have no doubt been seen by most 
of the readers of the Companion. 
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For the Companion. 
“PHYSIC.” 


“It’s too bad. No base ball to-day. How it 
pours!” yawned Jamie. “Cousin Dora, Fred is 
hanging round the back door, under the shed, 
waiting for me to ask if you are going to have a 
medical lecture to-day. He wishes to attend it 
ifyoudo. May I tell him to come in?” 

“My what? If you talk that way, I’m afraid 
you'll get no more ‘talks’ from me. You know 
Iwould rather have our conversation confined 
to our own little circle.” 

“Merit is always modest. 
were better than Prof. Shedd’s. 
in, Fred. Mayn’t he?” 

There was no resisting the blushing but wist- 
ful face that looked in at the door, as Jamie 
acted the part of usher, with his usual flourish. 
Fred’s earnest attention was certainly flattering 
to Miss Day. 

“All, or a greater part of the progress made 
by doctors—that is the true progress—has been 
made in the last sixty years,” she began. 

“You see,” interposed James, to enlighten his 
young friend, ‘‘a hundred years ago the doctors 
would have given you for medicine, s’posing you 
had lived then, vipers, worms, woodchucks and 
such, roasted alive.” 

“If you propose to lecture,” roguishly advised 
Lucy, “you must study grammar.” 

‘Tdo; but all we fellows talk that way and 
let the grammar take care of itself, the minute 
we get in earnest.” 

“The medicine made of vipers, of which you 
speak,” said Cousin Dora, “was first invented by 
aphysician of Nero, and continued in use until 
1779, or thereabouts. This Andromachus used 
sixty other ingredients, with dried vipers’ flesh 
in powder. 

“Tn 1815 my grandfather, after getting a good 
medical education for those times, settled in a 
town in New Hampshire. He’found there only 
one rival, a very ignorant man, who used vari- 
ous nostrums, and gave my grandfather this 
epitome of the science of medicine, as he had 
actually practised it there for some years: 

“You see, I’ve got in this ere tin trunk, jest 
forty kinds; one is for measles, one for con- 
sumption, and so on; but sometimes I comes to 
4 case that I don’t know nothin’ about, and then 
Imixes the forty kinds all up and gives ’em.’ 

“But some are rank poisons, and some in- 
compatible, that is, one would counteract the 
effect of another,’ said my grandfather. ‘Now 
you know that.if you gave a patient such a dose 
it must kill him.’ 
, “Eh! ah! er-wal—hem! Wal, I s’pose 

twould; and—well, doctor, I aint a-goin’ to set 

Upaginst you, for I think myself it’s high time 

they had a better doctor here.” ’ 

“Ishould think so too,” exclaimed Lucy. “I 
hope there are no such doctors now.” 

“I think there are,” answered Miss Day, with 
‘smile. “We take, asa people, a great many 
doses. I was shown, in Michigan, an elegant 

Tesidence which was built by what people jest- 
ingly called a basswood doctor. 

“He made up a large quantity of powders, 
Pills and drops, filled an immense cart, resplen- 

dent with gilt and glowing colors, and set out 
from home peddling his services as he went. 
he always came back with an empty cart, 
and charged three times as much as the apothe- 

Caries did for his nostrums, he had of course ac- 

quired a fortune; yet when his own son was very 

ill he sent for a physician, and begged him with 

Wears to save his child. He dared not dose him 

88 he had others.” 

“Do, cousin, teach us enough to keep us out 


I told Fred they 
You may come 


“Tt will be a safe rule, then, not to take any 
patent medicine, or any other but the simplest 
and safest of the well-known remedies. Send 
for an educated physician, one who is not afraid 
to stay all his life in one place. The best doc- 
tors are not obliged to travel from town to town, 
advertising their skill. 

“After he comes, obey his directions, and un. 
less he proves really ignorant, never go to anoth- 
er. It takes time to cure chronic cases. Many 
a person has become an invalid for life by going 
from one nostrum to another, one doctor to 
another. If a physician attempts to win your 
good opinion by speaking ill of another doctor, 
distrust him. He is doing what all regular phy- 
sicians pledge themselves not to do.” 

Pp. P. B. 





MY “GOOD FOR NOTHING.” 


What are you good for, my brave little man? 

Answer that question for me, if you can— 

You, with your fingers as white as a nun, 

You, with your ringlets as bright as the sun. 

All the day long with your busy contriving, 

Into all mischief and fun you are driving ; 

See if your wise little noddle can tell 

What vou are good for—now ponder it well. 

Over the carpet the dear little feet 

Came with a patter to climb on my seat; 

‘Two merry eyes, full of frolic and glee, 

Under their lashes looked up unto me; 

Two little hands pressing soft on my face, 

Drew me down close in a loving embrace; 

Two rosy lips gave the answer so true— 

“Good to love you, mamma! gost to love you!"* 
EmILy HUNTINGTON MILLER. 
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For the Companion. 


THINGS SEEN IN WASHINGTON. 
From Bessie’s Diary. 
—-We were all at the breakfast table at our 
boarding-house—which is very little like a board- 
ing-house, let me tell you—last Sunday morn- 
ing, when a young clergyman present said he 
was going to preach to a black congregation 
away out on Fifteenth Street. Some of us asked 
permission to go, and were assured that our 
presence would be considered quite a compli- 
ment. 
I don’t know what kind of weather my Bos- 
ton friends have been having, but I have never 
seen such a fall and part of a winter in my life, 
in these latitudes. It is snowing in downright 
earnest for the first time, on this, the 30th of 
December. 

—On my return from the colored church, I 
sat down to write of what I saw, heard and felt. 
The walk there was delightful, and so warm was 
the weather that my silk sack felt burdensome. 

However, in time we arrived at a little, non- 
descript building, that seemed neither church 
nor house, on the outskirts of the city, and on 
entering found the place nearly filled with men, 
women and children. 

The interior. was very rude—unpainted, un- 
plastered—great rough beams overhead, and not 
a few cobwebs everywhere. The preacher sat in 
the pulpit, a broad-shouldered, fine-looking old 
man, with a placid, pleasant countenance. 
Around the altar sat the ancient and honorable 
of that church, and such wrinkled, care-worn, 


them seemed to be written over with the history 
of centuries. Many of them had been slaves; 
some of them, without doubt, were freed by the 
war. 

The pastor stood up. 

“Brudren,” he said, looking around upon his 
dusky flock, “‘s’pose you try to sing somethin’ 
fore our white brudder begins;” the white 
“brudder” meanwhile having taken his seat in 
the pulpit. 

I wish I could describe that hymn. It was, 
probably, some old, familiar tune; but each 
word was so twisted, so full of quirks, and turns, 


a dim suspicion that it was old Mear. 


singing sounded sometimes more like howling. 


it from the other end of the church. 


sily by the truths of revelation. 


made my hands ache to look at them. 





@f the hands of such dootors.” 


time-scarred faces, I never saw before. Some of 


And they began a hymn. . 


and queer trills, that it was utterly impossible to 
get at any thing near the melody, though I have 


But the poor, upturned, battered faces! For 
the life of me I could not smile, although the 


The house was quite full. Mothers were there 
with bright brown babies, whose eyes looked 
like live black beads; and who evidently regard- 
ed the white strangers curieusly. When any 
one of them cried, a doughnut was passed up to 


But then it was good to be there, among a 
people whose emotional nature is swayed so ea- 


At the close it was strange to see them shake 
hands, as they sang their parting song. They 
would turn wildly, face to face, clasp each oth- 
ers’ hands, then as they separated, jerk the fin- 
gers upwards, as one who throws a ball and 
catehes it again; and so they kept it up, till it 


—Mrs. Colfax, who must pay the usual pen- 
alty for being the wife of a public man, is a re- 
markably lovely woman, and very much ad- 
mired, though she has nothing of the dash and 
show of the fashionable ladies here. Her face 


is tender and true—a womanly face, mirroring 
a heart full of all gentle sympathies. Happy 
will the home ever be over which she presides. 
In afew days Congress convenes again, and I 
shall be there to see. 
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For the Companion. 

THE SINGING DOG. 
Years ago, there lived in the staid old town of 
Newburyport, a good deacon and his dog. He— | 
the deacon, we mean—was a diligent student of | 
the Bible, and dearly loved to hold forth to | 
those who would “lend him their ears,” on the 
truths and doctrines of that blessed Book, as he 
understood them. 
Among those who visited him for pious dis- 
course, was a brother officer of the same church. 
The dog was generally present at these inter- 
views, and heard with becoming gravity their 
discussions of biblical topics, turning his head 
first on one side and then on the other, as they 
waxed warm, not omitting to wink knowingly 
as some difficult point in theology was, for the 
hundredth time, settled. 
What man with an opinion of his own, does 
not like a listener who has the grace not to raise 
objections? Whether on this ground or not, 
the deacon’s caller took a fancy to the deacon’s 
dog, and being quite fond of singing, resolved to 
teach his canine friend the art. So each day be- 
fore taking leave, he would set the dog on his 
hind legs, and putting his mouth to the dog’s 
ear, sing to him the tenor of Old Hundred. 
He was blest with a powerful pair of lungs, 
and the first few lessons only caused poor Growl- 
er to utter a plaintive protest in the shape of a 
subdued howl, which seemed to say,— 
“Please, sir, don’t; for really I have no ear for 
music!” 
Soon, however, he would whine in the same 
key his teacher’s voice was pitched on, clumsily 
rising and falling with him; till at length he 
was able to accompany his tutor through the 
tune without a mistake, his tones being, it is 
true, none of the smoothest or sweetest. 
Both of these excellent men sang with the 
choir on Sunday. And one hot day in summer, 
the church door being open, Growler having es- 
caped from “durance vile” at home, tracked his 
master to the meeting-house, up stairs, into the 
gallery. 

He reached the last named elevated place just 
as the choir had risen to sing the closing hymn. 
It chanced to be the one set to the grand old 
tune which he had practised so much. 

The dog looked intelligently abouthim. There 
stood his owner, hymn-book in hand, singing 
bass. A step or two further on, was his in- 
structor in music, and already his familiar voice 
carrying through the tenor fell on his ear. 

In an instant, Growler, true to his education, 
popped up on his hind legs on a seatin line with 
the other performers, and being under the neces- 
sity of raising his voice somewhat so as not to 
be put out of tune by the other parts, with a 
most unearthly shriek he broke in on the tenor 
as the second line commenced, “Praise him all 
creatures here below.” 

The awful yell caused great commotion in the 
congregation below, and brought the singing to 
asudden stop. And notwithstanding his irre- 
proachable character, and that he had aspired 
only to a humble place among the singers, and 
his services in that part of worship were with- 
out pay—three facts which cannot always be 
asserted of those who lead in sacred song—and 
that he screeched like a prima donna; not- 
withstanding all this, he was seized by the sex- 
ton, dragged into the street, and ignominiously 
treated to a kick that sent him to consider in his 
kennel, how true it is that “the more one knows, 
the more he may suffer.” ©. H. P. 
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ART NOT MONEY. 

William S. Mount, an artist who recently died 
fh New York, seemed to place but little value on 
money. He loved art for its own sake and not 
for what it brought him. The following inci- 
dent shows the singular nature of the man: 


When his fame was rising and he had but few 
commissions, a a rosperous merchant 
of New York gave him a liberal order. While 
he was studying his subject, the gentleman in- 
vited him to dine with him at his residence, near 
the Battery. After dinner they strolled with a 
few friends upon the Battery, engaged in unre- 
strained converse, when the young merchant, in 
the exuberance of speech, vaunted himself some- 
what upon his financial successes. . 

“After all,” said he, “Mr. Mount, you must 
admit that art would be nothing without money. 








” 


I give you. 
‘Now, A.,” said Mount, “I am very sorry you 
said that—not that I am offended—I am not. 





Your motive for painting my picture is the price 


But after such an observation I could not paint 











MAGIC PLUMES, 

Jack went among the audience to borrow a hand- 
kerchief. I then asked him for a feather. He pre- 
tended to search for one. As he was not successful, I 
took the kandkerchief, shook and waved # in the air, 
so that it could be seen to be empty. I threwit up in 
the air, caught it over my left arm, shook it, then 
caught it by the centre, waved it in the air, and there 
was a beautiful and handsome plume. Jack was 
amazed, but hinted that I could not produce another. 
The handkerchief was again waved, the same pro- 
ceedings were repeated, and plumes were produced as 
required. The audience were delighted. There was 
no apparent place from whence these large feathers 
could come. I did not infotm them that the plumes 
were laid along my left arm, with the stems close to 
my wrist. The coat covered all until they were drawn 
forth and shaken. 1 


DOUBLE AOROSTIO. : 
1. The jirst we decked with branches green, and fair 
they are to sight; 
For not yet past those festal days, when all is glad 
and bright. 
2. Now an Italian river seek; yet for its vale so green 
We scarce would change our snowy fields, this 
pure and wintry scene. 
8. The third, that through our village flowed, and 
sparkled in the sun, 
Lies ice-bound now, its murmur hushed; its sum- 
mer sport is done. 
4, The fourth, perchance from arctic whale, or south- 
ern fruit it came; 
You need not pour it on the fire, so brightly burns 
its flame. 
. Seek not the ji/th for many a day; it blooms in 
summer bower; 
And many a verse sets forth its praise—a sweet 
and spotless flower. 


The initials form something often heard, and the 
Jinals something often seen, at Christmas. A. N. E. 
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A PROVERB FROM THE TALMUD. 


3. 

ENIGMA, 
My fifteen letters give a t’s name. 
The 6, 7, 9 is ponds ott ound on a beach, 
My 1, 11, 8 is a fowl. 
My 8, 7, 15 is present time. 
My 5, 2, 13, 12, 14, 15 is a color. 
My 10, 4, 5 is what cooks often do. 


4. 
OHARADE. 
My first looks forth upon the earth 
wy Simoes without its brother; . 
My second doth a liquid hold, 
My whole, my first doth succor. 


5. 
WOED SQUARE, 
1. Ensign of authority. 
2. Sour. 
8. To quote, 
4. A garden. 


w.A. 3B 
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SUSPENDED ANIMATION. 


Conundrums. 

What sort of a drum is that which is best when it 
cannot be beaten? A conundrum. 

What is the most dangerous ship to embark in? 
Authorship. 

What fruit does a gigantic married couple re- 
semble? A big pear, of course. 

When is iron like a band of robbers? When it is 
united to steal. 

Why isa dthrift’s purse like a thunder-cloud? 
neem it is continually Hght'ning. 

Why are our fingers particularly reliable in case of 
breakage? Because they are always on hand with 
nails. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number, 
. “A ploughman on his feet is higher than a gem 
; cai heen.” 8 othing 


you a picture.” 
pet mee nll were useless. The picture was | tleman 





never painted. 


2. Christmas Eve, 4. Worm-wood, 







































THE YOUTHS’ COMPANION. 








HOW SHORT! 


Ah me! 
There is no rest; 
Our Time is fleeing; 
What rein can curb our headstrong hours? 
They post away; they pass, we know not how; 
Our Now is gone before we can say Now; 
Time past and future’s none of ours; 
That hath as yet no being, 
And this hath ceased to be; 
What is, is only ours; how short a time have we! 
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For the Companion. 
TWO NEW YEARS’ DAYS. 

A year ago last New Year’s day we were at 
brother Will’s, in Russville. 

By “we” I do not mean an editorial “we,” 
that is, after all, only an I ashamed of itself; but 
grandpa, grandma and Aunt Happy, or, in other 
words, father, mother and myself. 

It is not necessary to tell you what old-fash- 
ioned people we were, nor how old-fashioned was 
that low-roofed farm-house, because that has 
but little to do with our New Year’s day. 

The invitation from sister Lizzie, Will’s stylish 
little wife, was so dainty an affair that grandpa 
and grandma tried in vain to read it; and after 
T had read it aloud, grandpa said,— 

“It don’t sound as if ’twas meant for us old 
folks, does it, mother?” 

But grandma looked at it through her rose- 
colored spectacles, and said it was “only Lizzie’s 

yay.” 

Such wonderful glasses as those are of grand- 
ma! She says they make the grayest sky look 
blue and sunny. 

We had a great deal to do to get ready. 
Grandma’s best black silk must be turned up- 
side down, and sponged with cold tea, and made 
over, and her lace cap must be retrimmed. 
Grandpa’s great coat must have a new binding 
and a new velvet collar, and Aunt Happy—but 
no matter about her. 

We went the day before New Year’s—a sun- 
ny, bracing, crisp winter day. Even grandpa 
grew quite jolly before the cars stopped at Russ- 
ville Station, where Will’s covered sleigh await- 
ed us. 

“How comfortable this is!” said grandma, 
settling back into the cushions, while grandpa 
looked out of the window to see how much Russ- 
ville had grown since he was there ten years be- 
fore, when Will was married. 

“Getting to be quite a place, and they say 
William is about the first man in it,” he said, 
turning to grandma. 

“Yes,” answered she, fondly, “Willie always 
was first. Deary me! How little while it seems 
since he used to come home from school so hap- 
py to think he had left off head!” 

The spectacles had to be wiped, then, rose- 
colored though they were. 

Then the sleigh stopped at a large stone house, 
und after ringing the bell two or three times, a 
little Topsy appeared, who, after showing us her 
teeth and the back part of her eyes, said that 
“missy was done sick with the headache, and 
Massa was not at home.” But she showed us to 
our rooms, where we made our toilette, then 
went down stairs. 

The parlors looking dark and uninviting, we 
found our way to the sitting-room, where the 
children were holding “high carnival”—Robby 
and Johnny playing horse with every movable 
article of furniture, and Lena, alternately eating 
candy and teasing her brothers. 

They stared at us a moment, until we had 
seized them severally, and hugged and kissed 
them, when they became quite voluble and en- 
tertained us well until their mother came in. 
Lizzie’s formal politeness made us feel stiff and 
uncomfortable, but these feelings vanished be- 
fore Will's hearty kiss and “glad to see you.” 

Weary from our journey, we retired early; 
and, true to our country customs, were up be- 
fore the dawn. We had to wait only until ten 
o'clock for our breakfast. Lizzie and Will ap- 
peared alittle before that, looking sleepy and 
heavy-eyed from being up until nearly midnight. 
We made sad havoe with Lizzie’s delicate wat- 
fles and dainty cups of Mocha. “Feeding an el- 
ephant with sugar plums,” said grandpa. 

After breakfast we “dressed up” in our best, 
for the reception of callers, then stationed our- 
selves in the grand parlors, and smiled the rest 
of the day. We smiled because Lizzie did, and 
all the gentlemen did, and we thought it must 
be a part of the ceiemony, like the nibbling of 
cake and sipping of coffee, though we did not 
enjoy either very well, for grandpa and grandma 
liked better to sit down to a comfortable dinner. 
Their hands trembled so that grandpa put more 
chicken salad on the outside of his black satin 
vest than he did on the inside, and grandma 
spilled her coffee on the front breadth of her best 
black silk dress. As for Aunt Happy, she inglo- 
riously retreated from the field, and had a grand 
frolic with the children in the nursery. 





We went home the next day, in spite of Will’s 
protest, because Lizzie had another nervous head- 
ache, and we seemed to be in the way. 

The next New Year’s day we spent at brother 
John’s. Will and his family were there, too; 
and the old farm-house was full of laughter, and 
singing, and good cheer. 

O, that New Year’s eve! Grandpa and grand- 
ma in their arm-chairs at either corner of the 
fireplace; John and Anna, Will and Lizzie, and 
Aunt Happy in front; and the children playing 
hide and seek in the dark corners—for we had 
no light save that from the blazing hickory logs 
in the open fireplace. 

There were rosy apples, nuts and cider, and, 
better than all else, loving hearts and kind words. 
Even Lizzie grew social in the glow of that fire. 

When grandpa had read a psalm and com- 
mended us to God in prayer, we said “good- 
night,” and were soon lost in the soft feathers 
and flannels of Anna’s best beds. 

Never went the old year out in ahappier mood 
—and never came the New Year in with merrier 
shouts than aroused usin the morning. ‘“Hap- 
py New Year! Happy New Year!” A soloand 
chorus from Lena, Robby, Johnny, Bessie, Nel- 
lie and Willie, that lasted until we were gath- 
ered about the breakfast table. 

I will say nothing of the buckwheat cakes, 
broiled chicken and baked “lady-fingers,” that 
Anna set before us, but hasten on to the arrival 
of the hosts of uncles, aunts and cousins, who 
poured in until the low rooms ran over with 
merry-making; and to the dinner, the grand 
event of the day. Yet it was not the dinner so 
much as the diners—not so much the roast tur- 
key and chicken fricasee, and the pumpkin and 
mince pics that we enjoyed, as the kindly faces 
and genial table-talk. And the children were at 
the table. That was the beauty of it. All of 
them, from cight years old Lena and Bessie. to 
little rolls of babies who never before had seen 
a New Year’s day. 

After dinner came merry games for the chil- 
dren, and at evening the quiet gathering about 
the fireside, to hear grandpa and grandma tell 
stories of their childhood. Then, when the great 
logs burned low, came the reading of the ninety- 
Sixth psalm. How distinctly I can hear grand- 
pa’s voice, trembling with emotion as he read, 
“The days of our years are threescore years and 
ten; and if by reason of strength they be four- 
score years, yet is their strength labor and sor- 

row, for they are soon cut off and we fly away!” 

Dear, dear grandpa! That trembling voice is 
still forever. It was his last New Year’s day, for 

“They number not by days and years 
Where he has gone to dwell.” 
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THE MONKEY AND WHISKEY. 


How much wiser was the monkey in the fol- 
lowing incident, than many men and some 
boys? 


In my youthI hada friend who had a mon- 
key which he valued ata high price. We al- 
ways took him out on our chestnut parties. He 
shook all our chestnuts for us, and when he 
could not shake them off he would go to the 
very end of the limb and knock them off with 
his fist. One day we stopped ata tavern and 

















| took the glass and drank its contents, the effects 


gave Jack about half a glass of whiskey. Jack 


of which soon brought him into full operation, 
—skipping, hopping and dancing most enter- 
tainingly. Jack was drunk. We agreed to 
come to the tavern next day and see if Jack 
would drink again. 

I called in the morning at my friend’s house, 
who went after Jack. But instead of being, as 
usual, on his box, he was not to be seen. We 
looked inside, and there he was, crouched up in 
a heap. 

“Come out here,” said his master. 

Jack came out on three legs, applying his fore 
paw to his head. Jack had the headache. He 
was sick and couldn’t go. So we put it off three 
days. We then met again at the tavern and 
provided a glass for Jack. But where was he? 
Skulking behind chairs. 

“Come here, Jack,” said his master, holding 
the glass out to him. 

Jack retreated, and as the door opened he 
slipped out, and in a moment was on the top of 
the house. 

Ilis master went and called him down. He, 
however, refused to obey. My friend got a cow- 
skin and shook it at him, which the monkey dis- 
regarded, and continued on the ridge-pole, still 
obstinately disobedient. His master gota gun 
and pointed it at him, but unsuccessfully. Jack 
slipped over to the back of the building. He 
then got two guns, and had one pointed on each 
side of the house, when the monkey, seeing his 


? 





bad case, whipped up on the chimney, and got 
down in one of the flues, and held on by his 
fore-paws. My friend kept that monkey twelve 
-Years afterwards, but could never prevail on him | 
to taste whiskey. | 
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MrInpD your TonevE.—God made the tongue; | 
and since He never makes any thing in vain, we 
may be sure He made this for some good pur- 

Ose, 





“What is it, then?” asked a teacher, one day, 
of her class. 


“He made it that we may pray with it,” an- 
swered one boy. 

“To sing with,” said another. 

“To talk to people with,” said a third. 

“To recite our lessons with,” replied another. 

“Yes; and I will tell you what He did not make 
itfor. He did not make it for us to scold with, 
to lie with, or to swear with. He did not mean 
that we should say unkind, or foolish, or impa- 
tient words with it. Now think, every time you 
use your tongues, if you are using them in the 
way God means you to. Do good with your 
tongues, and not evil. It is one of the most use- 
ful members in the whole body, although it is so 
small. Please God with it every day.” 





THE GRECIAN BEND. 


Let’s have the old bend and not have the new; 
Let’s have the bend that our grandmothers knew; 
Over the wash-tub and over the churn, 

That is the bend that our daughters should learn. 


Let's have the bend that our grandmothers knew, 
Over the cradle like good mothers true. 

Over the table, (the family round) 

Reading the good book ‘mid silence profound. 


Let's have the bend that at church they did wear, 
Bowing them lowly in meek, humble prayer; 

Not sitting erect with the modern-miss air, 

With the “love of a bonnet’’ just perched on one hair. 


Leave the camel his hump—he wears it for use; 

Leave the donkey his pannier—and cut yourselves loose 
From fashions that lower, deform and degrade! 

To hide some deformity most of them made. 


Let our heads of false hair and hot yarn skeins be shorn— 
Let our garments be easy and light to be worn— 

Don’t shake in December and swelter in June, 

And appear like unfortunates struck by the moon. 


Let’s spend the time in things higher than dress { 
‘Lime that was given us to aid and to bless; 

Time that is flecting and passes away 5 

O let us work while we call it to-day! 





Let's have the o/d bend instead of the new; 
Let's have the old hearts so faithful and true! 
Away with all fashions that lower and degrade! 
To hide some deformity most of them made! 


———-—-4{@p— 
A FRIGHTFUL THOUGHT. 


None are so unwilling to believe in a last res- 
urrection as those who have done fearful wrong 
to the living and thedead. Seducers, assassins, 
gamblers, secret deceivers, rumsellers, and all 
whose wickedness has sent victims before them 
to judgment, have in store for them a terror at 
the meetings of the final resurrection, that may 
well provoke their dread beforchand. 





Mr. Moffat, missionary in Africa, was once 
preaching upon the resurrection, when a chicf, 
Macaba, notorious for being the terror of his 
enemies, was present. 

“What!” said he, starting with surprise, “what 
are those words about the dead? The dead 
arise ?” 

“Yes,” said the missionary, “all the dead shall 
arise.” 

“Will my father arise?” 

“Yes,” answered the missionary. 

“Will all the slain arise?” 

“Yes,” answered the missionary. 

“Will all that have been killed and caten by 
lions, tigers and crocodiles arise?” 

“Yes, and come to judgment.” 

“Hark!” shouted the chief, turning to the 
warriors; “ye wise men, did your ears ever hear 
such strange and unheard of news? Did you 
ever hear such news as this?” turning to an old 
man, the wise man of the tribe. 

“Never!” answered the old man. 

The chief then turned to the missionary and 
said,— 

“Father, [love you much, but the words of a 
resurrection are too great forme. I donot wish 
to hear about the dead rising again. The dead 
cannot rise; the dead shall not rise!” 

“Tell me, my friend, why not?” said the mis- 
sionary. 

“Thave slain my thousands; shall they arise?” 

The thought completely overwhelmed him. 
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EXPOSED. 

The following reminds one of Daniel’s exami- 
nation of the wicked elders in the “story of Su- 
sanna,” end shows how hard it is to maintain a 
lie under «i.e searching light of justice: 

A few years since a man of high respectability 
was tried in England, on the charge of forging 
a will, in which it was discovered he had an in- 
direct interest to a large amount. Samuel War- 
ren, the celebrated author of the “Diary of a 
Physician,” ete., was associated with the prose- 
cuting attorney, and the case was tried before 
Lord Denman. 

The prisoner being arraigned, and, the formal- 
ities gone through with, the prosecutor, placing 
his thumb ovtr the seal, held up the will and de- 
manded of the prisoner if he had seen the testa- 
tor sign the instrument; to which he promptly 
answered, he had. 

“And did you sign it at his request as sub- 
scribing witness?” 

“ id ” 


“Was it sealed with red or black wax?” 

“With red wax.” 

“Did you see him seal it with red wax?” 

“1 did. 

“Where was testator when he signed and sealed 
this will?” 

“In his bed.” 

“Pray, how long a piece of wax did he use?” 

“About three or four inches long.” 

“Who gave testator this piece of wax ?” 

“T did.’ 

“Where did you get it?” 

“From the drawer of his desk.” 

“How did you light that piece of wax?” 

“With a candle.” 

“Where did that candle come from?” 








“T cot it out of a cupboard in his room,” 
“How long was that piece of candle?” 
“Perhaps four or five inches long.” 

“Who lit that piece of candle?” 

eh.” 

‘With what?” 

“With a match.” 

“Where did you get that match ?” 

“On the mantel shelf in the room.” 

Here Warren paused and fixed his large, dee 
blue eyes upon the prisoner. He held the wil 
up above his head, his thumb still resting on the 
seal, and said, in a solemn, measured tone,— 

“Now, sir! upon your solemn oath, you say 
testator sign that will—he signed it in his beq— 
at his request you signed it as a subscribing wit 
ness—you saw him seal it—with red wax~, 
piece of wax, too, three or four inches long; he 
lit that wax with a piece of candle, which yoy 
procured for him from a cupboard; you lit that 
candle by amatch which you found on the map. 
tel shelf?” 

“T did.” 

“Once more, sir! upon your solemn oath, you 
did?” 

“T did.” 

“My lord,” exclaimed the triumphant attor. 
ney, “it’s @ wafer!” 
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HOW SHE GOT ALONG, 

Here is a story of charming, almost laughable 
perseverance and pluck, combined as they are 
with cheerful simplicity and honest faith, which 
will be useful to show our girls how much 4 
woman with good health can do: 


We asked a pleasant looking German woman 
in market, one cold morning, if it was not hard 
work to come every morning and mind her stall, 

“O yes,” was the reply, “‘tish pretty cold, but 
I must do something. I did not use to tend 
market.” 

We inquired how it happened her circumstan- 
ces had so changed. In her broken English she 
told us the following story: 

“Me and my husband come from Germany, 
and on the sea he die, and when me got to Bos. 
ton, me have no monish, and four, five children. 
So I wash, I iron, I do every thing I can do, and 
I only get bread; den I gets sick—washin’ and 
ironin’ too hard for me. So I said, I will go in- 
to the country and work garden, and I sells my 
ironings and every thing, and works some more 
and gets twenty dollars, and then I rents of Ger- 
man man one acre of ground, and I spade him, 
and dig him, and work him all myseli—my boy 
only seven year old—and raise lettuce, and beets, 
and onions, and corn, and every thing, andl 
makes monish. Then in two yearI rent two 
acres, and then my boys and girls help some, 
and I make lot of monish. Then in four years! 
buy the land, and I builds me a koot house, and 
two year ago I gets me a husband.” 

“How do you get on now?” we asked. 

“O, very well,” she answered; and, with a 
merry twinkle in her eye, she added, “He is de 
most convenient thing about the house but my 
new cooking-stove. He spade my ground, and 
help me to get ready for market, and nurse my 
baby while I comes, for I know better as he how 
to scll; I been knowin’ so long.” 





eS 
A HUSBAND AND WIFE PARTED. 

A waggish old gentleman horrified a small 
company, a few evenings since, by telling them 
that he and his wife had separated. 

“Not parted?” inquiringly exclaimed three or 
four. 

“Yes,” said the old gentleman, with a sigh, 
“we had some words and parted.” 

A shudder went round the room, when some 
one inquired,— 

“For good?” : 

“O, no,” said he, “she has only gone to Phila- 
delphia, and will be back in a day or two. 

Many a scandal has resulted to good families, 
by as simple an occurrence as the one intimated 
above—especially if it is announced in gossiping 
company without explanation—and even then 
some wilful newsmonger will contrive not # 
hear the explanation, and so the old gentleman's 
joke was a dangerous one at best—to be told in 
such ears. 
“never call 


The saying fact, that leaks the nursery wall, 
Or busy-body second-hand lets fall. 





A poodle yelping for his trampled tail, 

May sound a “murder” through to-morrow’s mail, 
While the light joke in thoughtless waggery told 
May grow a scandal ere three mornings old. 
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FALLING INTO BAD HABITS. 

It seems from a writer in the Journal of Chem- 
istry, that the robins, which leave their North- 
ern homes to winter at the South, fall, while 
there, into very bad habits. He says,— 


They are exceedingly fond of the berries of the 
“Pride of India,” a tree which is grown extel- 
sively for ornament and shade in some localities 
of Georgia and Florida. As this tree bears 18 
fruit abundantly,—somewhat after the manner 
of the Mountain Ash in northern latitudes,—the 
birds collect upon it in great numbers, and after 
feeding awhile, many of them become so intoxl- 
cated that they can neither fly nor remall 
perched on the branches, but fall to the ground. 
Here they are picked up by the colored popula- 
tion, who esteem them very nice material for 
“not-pies.” If left undisturbed,’ the little cre 
tures soon recover from the effects of their 1 
discretion; but like some human beings, learn 
ing no wisdom from experience, and consulting 
appetite at the expense of safety, they again ‘s 
turn to the tree and indulge themselves with} 
delicious but dangerous fare. 









Ihave a littl 
She has soft 

She has pret 
And a cunni! 
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MY LITTLE DOLL, ROSE. 


ve a little doll, and I 
Hogety soft flaxen hair, 


take care of her clothes, 
and her name is Rose; 


She has pretty blue eyes, and a very small nose, 


Anda cunning little mouth, and her name is Rose. 


Ihave 4 little sofa where my dolly may repose, 




















Orsit up like a lady; and her name is Rose; 

My doll can move her arms, and stand upon her toes; 
She can make a pretty courtesy,—my dear little Rose. 
“fow old is your dolly ?” Very young, I suppose, 
For she cannot go alone,—my pretty little Rose; 
Indeed I cannot tell, for no one knows. 

How beautiful she is; my darling little Rose! 
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For the Companion. 


EDDIE’S AMUSEMENTS---No. 2. 
HIS PANORAMA, 

Two or three years after Eddie had his post- 
office, he went to see a panorama of the Missis- 
sippi River. 

When he came home he wanted a panorama 
of his own, and he set about getting it with an 
energy that promised well for his success. 

It wasn’t done in a day, or a week, nor even a 
month. He wanted a panorama, and a good one 
foraboy to make,—and he would not let it in- 
terfere with other duties, not once. 

It was summer when he commenced; it was 
vinter when he had it completed. 

He found rare pleasure on rainy days in going 
wp garret to search over the illustrated papers 
md magazines that were given him, for pictures 
for the panorama—that was to be. 





Sister Annie made him a birthday present of 
awell-assorted box of water-color paints, with 
brushes and cups. When he had several pic- 
tures cut out, he would employ himself for a 
time in painting them, always taking pains to 
give proper shades and colors, and to do every 
one of them as nicely as possible. 

He tried the effect of two or three of them by 
lamplight, and found that they showed to very 
good advantage, and this encouraged him. 

At last he had a large number of all sizes and 
kinds painted; then began his real work. 

From money he had saved of his own—he 
didn’t tease his father for ““change”—he bought 
everal yards of stout cotton cloth. 

Annie helped him to prepare it for use. It 
¥as a yard in width, and they made three strips 
if it, each a foot wide. Upon this he fastened 
his pictures. 

It took some time to arrange them, for-he was 
dbliged to be careful not to get those together 
that would be too much alike, for he wished to 

make his entertainment as varied as possible. 

Inorder that they should lie smoothly on the 


doth, he used a paste made of starch instead of 
=~ Of course it was Annie that told him of 


When the Pictures were not a foot in size, then 
te would plan and arrange so that two, or even 
three smaller ones should cover the cloth. 


Next, his knowledge of tools came into requi- 

Aton, for the “‘canvas” was now to be “mount- 
”» 

Dae there must be a framework of some 


The spare moments that he found in a week 


fe him time to make a frame like this: 





Itwas like a box, of inch stuff, without top or 
m, four inches in height, and about thir- 
ven inches wide inside, by about eighteen inch- 


Sin length. 


Ladie turned this upon its side, and firmly 
luiled to it two strips of inch stuff, each a foot 
by four inches in width. These, fast- 
med at the ends, (see cut) gave the framework 

ty,so that when set upon the table it 


” length 


Not easily fall over. 


hard wood roller, of about an inch and a half in 
diameter. In the top and bottom of each roller 
was a brad that fitted easily into four holes in 
the framework. 

The canvas being put in-place on the rollers, 
the rollers in the frame, all that was needed was 
an endless string passing around a groove made 
for it at the top of each roller, sufficiently tight 
to turn them. 

By placing his fingers on the string he could 
wind his panorama from one roller on to the 
other, at pleasure. 

After the framework was smoothly planed and 
neatly painted, Annie made him two little green 
curtains that slid back, right and left, from the 
centre. 

This was what he had on the first end of the 
canvas, for the opening scene,—painted by him- 
self (at Annie’s suggestion): 








Eddie thought it was all done now, but Annie 
said it looked bare at the top and unfinished. 
She gave him a handsome American shield to 
place in the centre, and then she arranged some 
drapery that added materially to its appearance. 
And now, at last, it was quite ready, but Ed- 
die wasn’t. He had his lecture to prepare. His- 
tory, biography, travels, encyclopedias,—in fact, 
the entire library was ransacked for informa- 
tion. : 
He hunted up facts, and dates, and incidents, 
and the fund of knowledge which he gathered 
was a very valuable one. 

A week before the “opening night,” posters 
were put up in prominent portions of the house; 
and any one passing, the frequented thorough- 
fares of the main hall or the back entry, might 
have read this announcement, boldly displayed: 


GRAND ENTERTAINMENT! 
OPENING NIGHT OF 
TRUE’S MEDLEY PANORAMA! 
Amusement and Instruction ! 


This rare work of art, the result of months of labor, will 
be for the first time displayed to the public 


In the Parlor, next Wednesday Night, 
Doors open at 7 o'clock. Curtain rises at 7.30 o'clock. 
‘Tickets, 5 cents; reserved seats, 10 cents. 

E. TRUE, MANAGER AND PROPRIETOR. 

ANNIE TRUE, Assistant. 
Wednesday night came. So did asmall but 
appreciative audience. Every thing worked well. 





The affair was a success, for there were no “dead- 
heads,” and by “special request” the entertain 


ment was repeated the next night. £E. H. T. 
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CLEAN HANDS. 


When I was about six years old, a gentleman, 
who had called on my father to transact some 
business, perceived that my hands were dirty, 
and those of my brother Fred in the same con- 
dition. 

“My boys,” said he, “I hate dirty fingers. 
Now if yours are clean when I call here again 
next Tuesday, I will make you a present.” 

As soon as it was light on the Tuesday morn- 
ing, my brother and I got-up, and began to wash 
our hands. We used more soap that morning 
than we had used for a month before; and if 
ever our hands were clean, they certainly were 
then. The gentleman did not come till dinner- 
time, so we thought it better to have another 
scrubbing at our hands, and once more we were 
up to our elbows in soap-suds. The gentleman 
came, and after examining our hands, which 
had nota speck on them, he gave each of us 
five new, bright, sparkling pieces, which we took 
to be golden guineas, and we fancied ourselves 
to be as rich as Jews. 

“Now, my boys,” said he, “‘you see it is possi- 
ble to keep your hands clean when it answers 


a boy who would be mean enuugh to wash his 
hands to make money, and not keep them clean 
to make his parents and friends comfortable. 
The love and good opinion of your parents and 





end of the cloth was then fastened to a 


your purpose to do so. I should be ashamed of 


THOUSANDS HAVE BEEN CHANGED by the 
use of the Peruvian Syrup (a protoxide of Iron) from 
weak, sickly, suffering creatures, to strong, healthy and 
happy men and women, and invalids cannot reasonably 
hesitate to give it a trial. For Dyspepsia and Debility it 
is a specific. 3—lw 





MAGIC, MYSTERY AND MIRTH sent to any ad- 
— on receipt of a ogg stamp, by W. anes 
y fork. 3— 


Nassau Street, New 





RUBBER TOY BALLOONS, with directions how to 
inflate them so they will float in the air. Send 10 cents 
for sample. Wholesale price-list sent to dealers. 

3—2w PATTEN & CO., 36 Dey St., New York. 





THERE IS NO EXCUSE for those who drag their 
weary and disordered bodies into our company, when a 
few doses of AYER'S SARSAPARILLA would cleanse 
their murky blood and restore their health and vigor. Ye 
muddy victims of bilious disease, have some regard for 
your neighbors, if not for yourselves. 2—2w 


JUBILEE YEAR. 








Watchman and Reflector. 


This great Hight Page Weekly is, with one 
exception, the 


Oldest Religious Family Paper in the World, 
And one of the most widely circulated. 
IT HAS MORE READING MATTER, 
Apart from its advertising, than 


ANY OTHER PAPER OF ITs CLASS, 


And the quality of its reading may be judged of from its 
outlay for Editing, and from 


CONTRIBUTIONS AND CORRESPONDENCE, 


Both Home and Foreign, including such names as PETER 
Baynes of London, Dr. DE PRESSENSE of Paris, and other 
foreign correspondents, Drs. HAGUE, STOW, SEA 

PHELPS, LAMSON, LINCOLN, S. F. SMITH, IDE, TURNBULL, 
Mrs. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, Mrs. H. B. Goopwin 
author of **Madge Sherbrook,"’ Dr. HOWELL’sS FAMILY 
this last as_a serial the present — in the WaTcHM: 
Mrs. JANE DUNBAR CHAPLIN, who commences a serial 
this month of December, entitled “GEMS OF THE 
BOG,” a story of Scotcu-IrRisH LiFe, full of readable, 
truthful incident, &c., &. 


Other Special Contributors and other 
Special Features to be Announced. 


PLEASE MARK THE FOLLOWING POINTS. 


LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS PAGES fur- 
nish —— unexceptionable, high-toned and attractive 
for the family circle; thus supplying what has long been 
needed—a Family Paper, popularin its character, yet of 
the highest order of merit. 


A WEERLY LETTER FROM NEW YORK, by one 
of the raciest and most thoroughly intelligént of all our 
newspaper correspondents; also, weekly correspondence 
from the West and all parts of the land. 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT is very full and 















Merchants, Produce Dealers, Wool Growers and Farmt 
ers, Will find that for business purposes, this departmen- 
alone, for its accuracy and reliableness, will be worth to 
them many times the subscription price of the paper. 


In A WorD—the Watchman and Reflector is believed to 
be, without exception, the most complete Religious and 
Family Journal in the United States. No Religious Fam- 
ily, no Farmer, no Country Merchant, no Literary Man 
should be without it. . 


TERMS—$3 00 a year in advance—50 cents additional by 
omer $1 50 for six months, in advance; $1 00 for four 
months. 


For $500, any Pn sending his own name and the 


name of a NEW SUBSCRIBER, can have two copies one 
year, by mail. 


("The WATCHMAN AND REFLECTOR enters, in 1869, 
on its FIrTy-First or JUBILEE YEAR, with an enlarge- 
ment every way of the enterprise that has marked its la- 
ter history; and now invites the co-operation, in its im- 
portant work, of its many readers and friends. SAMPLE 
COPIES SENT FREE. Address 


JOHN W. OLMSTEAD & CO., 
151 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


MAKE THE CHILDREN HAPPY 
BY A SUBSCRIPTION TO 
THE NURSERY. 
The best of all Magazines for Children! 
(No less than twenty-five charming Pictures in each 
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The Book for Every Live Sunday School Man. 


CHILDREN IN THE TEMPLE. 

A HAND-BOOK FOR THE 
Sunday School Concert 
AND A GUIDE FOR THE 
CHILDREN’S PREACHER. 


CONTAINING 


A Year's Supply of Concert Exercises worked out for im- 


mediate use; Hints on Bible Reading, Singing, Prayer 
and Preaching; Forms for Opening and Closing Ser 
vice; Sermon Plans; Historical Notes on Children’s 
Worship, &c. 

By Rev. H. CLAY TRUMBULL, 


Missionary Secretary of Am. 8. S. Union, for 
New Lngiand. 





This is the fullest and best book on the subject of gene- 
ral religious exercises for children ever published. It is 
the result of long experience, carefal study, and extend- 
ed observation and reading on the part of one of the most 
aaa and skilled Sunday-School workers in the 
and. 
Full of suggestions to those who are to talk or preach 
to children, it contains sermons and addresses, or other 
orignal contributions, from many of the best known pas- 
tors and Sunday school workers of the various dcnominas 
tions, including: 
Rev. Drs. S. H. Tyne 
x, Rev. Messrs DG 


HUNTINGTOD % S. 
JAMES M. FREEMAN, A. J. GoRDON, R. ‘I. ROBINSON, 
E. Knox and ALFRED TAYLOR, and Messrs. RALPH 
WE , E. D. Jones and WILLIAM REYNOLDS. 
It is a book which no Pastor or Superintendent can af- 
ford to be without. 
Price $1,50. Sent by mail on receipt of price. 
For sale by all Booksellers. 

W. J. HOLLAND & CO., Publishers; 


2—4w SPRINGFIELD, Mass, 
A BEAUTIFUL 
ILLUMINATED PAPER FOR CHILDREN. 


The Child at Home, 
IN COLORS, 
Is the only paper of the kind in the country. 


It is printed in several brilliant colors, and when bound 
in a volume it makes a beautiful PrerureE ALBuM. We 
endeavor to make it the best periodical in the country for 
children, and believe it unsurpassed cither in beauty of 
design or adaptation to the spiritual wants of the young. 
Each number is embellished by at least four original en- 
gravings. Itis given by many Sabbath School Superin- 
tendents and ‘Teachers as a reward for punctual attend- 
ance. 

Price, only Fifty cents a year; ten copies to one ad- 
dress, Four Dollars. 

Any person subscribing for 12 copies, with $6, may re- 
ceive the SABBATH AT HOME for 1869, Free. 

Boys AND GIRLS! be sure and subscribe. 

Published by the American Tract Society. Address, 


CHILD AT HOME, 
164 Tremont Street, Boston. 





RIcHard NewrTon and F. D. 
Ir VANSE, J. HL. VINCENT, 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS > 
FOR 1869 


Will be better than any previous volume. It will be edit- 






; : apetinne rs tha Wz ed by J. T. TROWBRIDGE (Father Brichthopes) and Lrey 
practical, adapted to the every day wants of the Farmer. Lancom, and wil! have a capital STOR HY OF A BAD 

WEEKLY REVIEW OF THE MARKETS AND | BOY, by T. 3. Avpricn; Descriptions of GLAS: AK- 
PRICES CURRENT is made up with the most diligent | JVG@, COAL-MINING, S1UP-BUILDING, WATCI- 
care, and at a great expense for accurate information. Its AKING, by J.T. TROWBRIDGE; GARDENING FOR 
STATEMENTS CAN BE IMPLICITLY RELIED UPON. Country | G/RLS; HOW 70 TALK, HOW TO REAY. HOW TO 


WRITL, HOW 70 TRAVEL, HOW TO ACT IN 
CIETY, and HOW TO WORK, by Rev. E. FE. HALE; 
articles on CORAL ISLANDS, COAL PEPOSITS and 
3 . 8 


SO- 


















EARTHQUAKES, by Mrs. AGaAssiz; BIOGRAPHICAL 
SKETCHES OF NOTED MARINERS AND DISCOV- 
ERERS, by JAMES Panto ‘RICAN 
HISTORY, by J. H. A. Bo 

LOGUES, and other attractive and useful 





rari 

reading from the best writers, all illustrated by the best 

artists. 

(a> TERMS: $2 00a year, in advance; 3 copies, $5 00; 

5 copies, $800; 10 copies, $15 00, and $1 50 for each addi- 

tional copy. 

N. B.—A copy of “Our Youna Forks" for 1869 will 

be sent gratis to any person who will actas Agent and 

raise a Club for the Magazine. 
Specimen Copy, Premium List, 

upon application. 

*,* The ATLANTIC MonTHLY and OuR YounG FoLks 

sent to one address for $5 00 per annum. 


FIELDS, OSGOOD & CO., PuBLISHERs, 
2—2w 124 Tremont St., Boston. 


$1,00. THE $1,00. 


HOUSEHOLD. 


Especially devoted to the interests of the American 
housewife. Containing practical hints and suggestions 
for the Veranda, the Drawing Room, the Dressing Room, 
the Dining Room, the Library, the Conservatory, the 
Nursery, the Dispensary, the Kitchen and the Patlor. 
Only $l per year. November and December numbers 
FREE to new subscribers. Specimen copics FREE. 

Agents wanted. GEO. E. CROWELL, 

3-—lw Brattleboro’, Vt, 


Circulars, &c., sent 











Number. Now is the time to subscribe. 
TERMS: $150 ayear,in advance. Liberal di t to 
clubs. A sample No., with Prospectus and Premium 


List, mailed for 10 cents. Address 
3-4w JOHN L. SHOREY, 13 Washington St., Boston. 


BOYS! BOYS! BOYS! 


Only 25 Cents for a whole year’s subscription 
to THE TOMAHAWE, a neatly printed monthly paper, 
devoted to the interests and amusement of every body. 
Splendid Stories, Wit, Humor, Fun and Wisdom. Jan- 
uary mber just out. Twenty-four columns and eight 
pages cram full of splendid reading. And by sending 
W you can get THE TOMAHAWK the whole of 1869 
for 25 cents. All can afford it—all will like it. Specimens 

5 cents—none free. Send along r= quarters to 
A. FOUNTAIN & CO., Middletown, Ct. 








“One of the best Agricultural periodicals in the 
country.—(Boston Journal. 
New England Farmer. 
1869. VOLUME XXIv. 1869. 
ADVANCE TeRus—Weekly, $250. Monthly, $1 50. 
Liberal Premiums for new subscribers. Send stamp 


for and sp 
2—2w Rk. P. EATON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


GILMAN’S PULMONARY TROCHES. 


Especially recommended for clearing the throat and re- 
lieving hoarseness. Much valued by Singers and Speak- 
ers. At once the best and cheapest. Sold every where by 
Druggists. Only 25 cents per box. May be had in any 


quantity of 
l-4w GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., Boston. 
PRANG'S AMERIOAN OHROMOS 














Friends are worth all the money in the world.” 








Maple Leaves 
Is the Cheapest Paper Published. 


Each number contains SIXTEEN QUARTO PAGES, 
and its matter 1s varied and interesting, and peculiarly 
suited to rural homes. Every one may find something to 
suit his or her taste in its entertaining columns, which 
are a melange of Stories, Poetry, Puzzles, Agricultural 
and Scientific Articles, Useful Recipes, Ornamental Art, 
etc., etc., and every number is finely illustrated. Itis is- 
sued about the first of each month, and is sent regu- 
larly to subscribers for 


Only Twenty-five Oents a Year. 

A fine list of valuable premiums is offered to those 
who will getup clubs. Specimen copies sent on receipt 
of stamp to pay postage. Send twenty-five cents and get 
the paper for a year; you will not regret it. Address Q. 
A. ROORBACH, 102 Nassau St., New York. 2—l0w 


\y ANTED — AGENTS — $75 to $200 per 
month, everywhere, malo and female, to introduce the 
GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEW- 
ING MACHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
quilt, cord, bind, braid and embroider in a most superior man- 
ner. Price only $18. Fully warranted for five years. We will 
pay $1000 for any machine that will sew a stronger, more beau- 
tiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It makes the * Elastic 
Lock Stitch.’ Every second stitch can be cut, and still the cloth 
canuot be pulled apart without tearingit. We pay Agents from $75 
to $200 per month and expenses, or a commission from which 
twice that amount can be made. Address, SUCOMB & CO., 
PITTSBURGH, PA.; ST. LOUIS, MU., or BOSTON, MASS, 
CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other parties palming 
off worthless cast-iron machines, under the same name or other- 
wise. Ours is the only genuine and really practical cheap 


machine 
WANTED — AGENTS MACHINE — 

ce $25. The simplest, cheapest and best Knitting Machine 
ever invented. “Will knit 20,000 stitches por minute. Literal 

















For sale at all etry Art Stores. Catalogues 
mailed FREE, by L. P. G & CO.,Boston. ~1—tw 


inducements to Agents. Address, AMERICAN KNITTIN 
MACHINE CO., Boston, Mass., or St, Louis, Mo, 
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The PRICE of the Companion is $1.50 a year, 
strictly in advance. 

Papers by carrier, $1.75 in advance. 

New subscriptions can commence at any time 


during the roe 

DISCONTI UANCES.—The Publishers must be 
notified by letter when a subscriber wishes his 
paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

he courts have decided that all subscribers 
to newspapers are held responsible until arrear- 
ages are paid, and their papers are ordered to 
be discontinued. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to 
which your paper. is sent. Your name cannot 
be found on our books unless this is done. 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to 
+ a MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, 

ass. 








For the Companion. 


SELECTIONS FOR DECLAMATION. 
“NO BATTLE PIECES.” 

The oration of Charles Sumner before the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society of Harvard University, in 
1846, is justly regarded as in some respects a 
model of oratorical composition. 

The early training of Mr. Sumner, together 
with his superior natural qualities of mind, have 
made him an accomplished rhetorician. He was 
one of the Boston Latin school boys, and was 
afterwards graduated at Harvard College. His 
fine scholarship ripened at the Cambridge Law 
School, under the instruction of the eloquent ju- 
rist, Judge Story. 

He then went to Europe, fostered his love of 
the beautiful in literature and art among its 
grand old cities, and after his return home en- 
gaged in the practice of law in Boston. 

It was at this period, with his mind trained 
and enriched by culture, and matured by obser- 
vation and travel, that he was called upon to 
commemorate, by a public address, the death of 
four great luminaries of literature and art— 
Pickering, Story, Allston and Channing. 

Pickering was a scholar; Story a jurist; Alls- 
ton an artist, and Channing a philanthropist. 
Mr. Sumner alludes to them in his eulogy, un- 
der the figurative names of Knowledge, Justice, 
Beauty and Love. 


Washington Allston, 

one of the most eminent artists America has pro- 
duced, possessed great excellence of character. 
He was a genius, but his moral qualities added 
dignity and beauty to his rare gifts as an artist, 
So conscientious was he, that in early life he re- 
solved never to paint a picture, the influence of 
which would not be elevating. 

Once, in England, when pressed for money, 
he sold a painting that upon reflection it seemed 
to him would not exert a good, healthful influ- 
ence, Without hesitation it was repurchased 
and destroyed, as unworthy a Christian artist. 
When asked to depict scenes of war, his uniform 
reply was, “No battle pieces.” I give here an 
extract from Mr. Sumner’s Eulogy: 


“The artist of purest aims feels that no scene 
of human strife can find a place in the highest 
art; that man, created in the image of God, 
should never be pictured, degrading, profaning, 
violating that sacred image. 

“Were this the general sentiment in art and 
literature, war would be shorn of its false glory. 
Let our poets, our historians, our orators join 
with the artist Allston in saying, ‘No battle 
pieces.” Let them cease to dwell, except with 
pain and reprobatiou, upon those dismal exhi- 
bitions of human passion, in which the lives of 
friends are devoted to procure the death of ene- 
mies. Let no Christian pen, let no Christian 
tongue, dignify by praise or picture, scenes from 
which God averts His eve. 

“itis true man has slain his fellow-man; ar- 
mies have rushed in deadly shock against ar- 
mies; the blood of brothers has been spilled. 
These are facts which history must enter sor- 
rowfully, tearfully in her faithful record; but 
let her not perpetuate the passions from which 
they sprung, by investing them with her attrac- 
tions. Let her dwell with eulogy and pride on 
those acts which are noble, true, Christlike in 
their character. Let these be preserved by the 
votive c:uivas and marble. But no battle pieces. 

“The time is at hand when religion, humani- 
ty and taste will all concur in rejecting any rep- 
resentation of human strife. Lais and Phryne 
have fled; Bacchus and Silenus have been driv- 
en reeling from the scene; Mars will soon follow, 





howling, as with a wound which he received 
from the Grecian spear in the field of Troy. 

“It is only works that are animated by the 
godlike part of our nature that can hope fora 
wide immortality. The flowers which spring 
from the bad passions of man must fade and be 
forgotten, even as the perishing flowers of earth, 
while those which are inspired by the heavenly 
sentiments shall live in perennial, amaranthine 
bloom. The Hall of Battles at Versailles, in 
which Louis Philippe, the great conservator of 
peace, has arrayed on acres of canvas the bloody 
contests which disfigure the long history of 
France, will be shut with mortification and 
shame, by a generation that shall appreciate the 
true glory of the kingdom.” 


These are noble sentiments, which the future, 
with the advance of Christianity and civilization 
may see realized. They are worthy to be com- 
mitted to memory and repeated by the young 
declaimer. 

The peroration of Mr. Sumner’s address is 
glowing and eloquent, as well as prophetic. The 
following extract may be declaimed with fine 
effect : 


“The grand, fundamental law of humanity is 
the good of the whole human family. In this 
cause, knowledge, jurisprudence, art, philan- 
thropy, all concur. They are the influences, 
more puissant than the sword, which shall lead 
mankind from the bondage of error into that 
service which is perfect freedom. 

“We stand on the threshold of a new age, 
which is preparing to recognize new influences. 
The ancient divinities of Violence and Wrong 
are retreating to their kindred darkness. The 
sun of our moral universe is entering a new 
ecliptic, no longer deformed by those images of 
animal rage, Cancer, Taurus, Leo, Sagittarius, 
but beaming with the mild radiance of those 
heavenly signs, Faith, Hope and Charity. 

“ ‘There’s a fount about to stream, 

There’s a light about to gleam, 

There’s a warmth about to glow, 

There’s a flower about to blow, 

There’s a midnight blackness changing 
Into gray; 

Men of thought, and men of action, 
Clear the way.’ 


“The age of chivalry has gone. An age of 
humanity has come. The horse, which gave the 
name to the first, now yields to man the fore- 
most place. In serving him, in doing him good, 
in contributing to his welfare and elevation, 
there are fields of bloodless triumph, nobler far 
than any in which Bayard or Du Guesclin ever 
conquered. Here are spaces of labor, wide as 
the earth, lofty as heaven. 

“Let me say, then, in the benison which 
was bestowed upon the youthful knight,—schol- 
ars! jurists! artists! philanthropists! heroes of 
a Christian age, companions of a celestial knight- 
hood, ‘Go forth, be brave, loyal and successful.’ 

“And may it be our office to-day to light a 
fresh beacon-fire on these venerable walls, sa- 
cred to truth, to Christ and the church,—to 
truth immortal, and to Christ the comforter, and 
to the holy church universal. Let the flame 
spread from steeple to steeple, from hill to hill, 
from island to island, from continent to conti- 
nent, till the long lineage of fires shall illumine 
all the nations of the earth, animating them to 
= holy contests of Knowledge, Justice, Beauty, 

ve. 











VARIETY. 





A MURDEROUS SEA FLOWER. 


One of the exquisite wonders of the sea is 
called the opelet; and is about as large as the 
German aster, looking, indeed, very much like 
one. Imagine a very large double aster, with 
ever so many long petals of a light green, glossy 
as satin, and each one tipped with rose color. 
These lovely petals do not lie quietly in their 
places, like those of the aster in your garden, 
but wave about in the water, while the opelet 
himself generally clings to a rock. How inno- 
cent and lovely it looks on its rocky bed! Who 
would suspect that it could eat any thing gross- 
er than dew or sunlight? But those beautiful, 
waving arms, as you call them, have another 
use besides looking pretty. They have to pro- 
vide food for a large, open mouth, which is hid- 
den deep down amongst them—so well hidden 
that one can scarcely find it. Well do they per- 
form their duty, for the instant a foolish little 
fishlet touches one of the rosy tips, he is struck 
With poison, as fatal to him as lightning. He 
immediately becomes numb, and in a moment 
stops struggling, and then the other beautiful 
arms wrap themselves around him, and he is 
drawn into the huge, greedy mouth, and is seen 
no more. Then the lovely arms unclose and 
wave again in the water, looking as innocent 
and _—— as though they had never touched 
a fish. 

a 


HOOSIER IDIOMS. 


Rev. H. A. Edson, addressing the teachers of 
the public schools of Indianapolis, recently, on 
the subject of the English language in the Hoo- 
sier capital, enumerated a large number of the 
peculiar forms of speech prevalent there. Prom- 
inent among them is the use of the word “at,” 
for example: “Where do you live at?” “Where 
did you get your cold at?” The word “go” is 
used for “intend,” as “I did not go to do it;” 
“I didn’t go to go.” The word “like” is used in 
the sense of “as though.” “He talks like he 
was crazy.” “Watch out” is the usual synonym 
for “look out,” or “be on your guard.” “Just” 
is a pet word: “It’s just too bad; I am just 
vlad.” “School takes up” is used instead of 
“school opens,” and “school has fetched to,” in- 
stead of “schoolhas begun.” “Meeting is broke” 
for ‘meeting isout.” “I don’t guess [ shall go” 





is the common way of saying “I gusss I shall 
not go.” The boys all say “rock” when they 
mean a pebble or stone. Having the fever and 
ague they call “chilling:” a garden is a “truck 
patch.” “Very fine,” “powerful weak,” “right 
wrong,” “a heap sight,” “aright smart chance” 
and “a good bit” are common expressions. 


ehitiadiibippintiaisi 
SUICIDE OF A DOG. 
The following remarkable instance of self-de- 
struction by a dog is related in the Gloucester 
Advertiser: 


A favorite dog, for some time past has been 
quite infirm from old age, and has been al- 
lowed to lie around, as his owners did not feel 
willing to have him killed. On the day in ques- 
tion, some one, observing his feeble condition, 
remarked, in a loud tone,— 

“That dog ought to be killed, he is not good 
for any thing!’ 

The animal looked mournfully up into the 
speaker’s face, then taking a wistful gaze around 
thestore, and at those present, deliberately walked 
out of the door, down to the railway, where he 
plunged into the water and was drowned. 


—_»__—. 
CHILDREN CONDUCTING WORSHIP. 


The other morning a gentleman and his wife 
were in such haste to reach a railway train, that 
they were obliged to omit family worship. The 
next time they sat down to read, the mother re- 
marked that the first chapter of Ephesians was 
the place. 

“No, mamma,” said one of the little girls, “it 
is the second chapter ; we read the first chapter 
after you were gone.’ 

The children were all under ten years old, but 
they had conducted family worship in the ab- 
sence of their parents. How many older boys 
and girls are ashamed todo their duty undor 
such circumstances! 


—_——_s—_—_—_ 


MORE PLAGUE THAN PROFIT. 


—__.>—__—- 


THE SLEEP-WALKER’S JOKE, 


A gentleman of St. Louis, Mo., who is known 
as a confirmed somnambulist, recently dreamed 
that to play a harmless joke upon a friend, he 
had filled his friend’s boots with water. In his 
sleep he jumped from the bed, and in a moment 
poured the water from his wash-pitcher into his 
own boots, filling them up to the straps and not 
spilling a drop on the floor. Upon rising in the 
morning he was greatly horrified at discovering 
the condition of his boots, but a thought of the 
dream explained all. 

——_»>—_—_ 


A LITTLE BLACK HERO. 


A little girl, thirteen years of age, was seized 
by an alligator near Bayou Sara, La., a few 
days ago, and in answer to her cries for assist- 
ance, a colored boy approached the monster and 
endeavored to drag the girl from its jaws. In 
the struggle, the alligator made for the water, 
and the brave little fellow followed, until the 
water reached his breast, when, in turning, he 
was seized by a second monster, dragged beyond 
his depth, and devoured. 


—_——_@——— 
THE BOY WHO KNEW HIS MASTER, 


“Johnnie,” said a man, winking slyly to a dry 
goods clerk of his acquaintance, “you must give 
me extra measure; your master is not in.” 

Johnnie looked into the man’s face and re- 
plied, “My MAsTERIS ALWAYS IN.” Johnnie’s 
master was the all-seeing God. 


——— 
VERY HIGH UP. 


A few days ago, a youth with his blushing 
bride arrived at a fashionable hotel in New 
York. The head of the family immediately reg- 
istered his name as Mr. C—— L—— and lady, 
Vermont, on a bridle tower. 


. ——___—_—_—. 


We have ever found that blacksmiths are 
more or less given to vice. Carpenters, for the 
most part, speak plainly, but they will chisel 
when they get achance. Not unfrequently they 
are bores, and often annoy one with their old 
saws. 

“I NEVER plays poker now any more,” said an 
Indiana loafer. “A few years ago I played poker 
all one summer, and had to wear my thin clothes 
all the next winter, and I’ve never had any taste 
for that amusement since.” 


Now or Never.—An advertisement of cheap 
shoes in a country paper has the following nota 
bene: “Ladies wishing these cheap shoes willdo 
well to call soon, as they won’t last long.” 


Russia must be a paradise for school teach- 
ers, as one hundred and ten days of the year are 
devoted to instruction, and the other two hun- 
dred and fifty-five to holidays and vacations. 


One of the papers contains as an advertise- 
ment: “Lost, a large black silk umbrella, be- 
longing to a gentleman with a curious carved 
ivory head.” 


CHARACTERISTIC.—‘“Why do you always buy 
a second-class ticket?” asked a gentleman of a 
miser. “Because there is no third-class ticket,” 
was the reply of the latter. 


A Mr. HEN has started a new paper in Iowa. 
He says he hopes by hard scratching to make a 
living for himself and his little chickens. 





A NEW YEAR 
—aNnD— 


A NEW VOLUME! 


With the number for the current week commences g 
new volume of the veteran 


PIONEER OF THE RURAL PRESS, 


and ‘the most complete Agricultural and Family pa- 
per published in New England,’'—the 


New England Farmer. 

For the coming year the Publishers will spare no 
trouble or expense to keep the FARMER fully up to the 
high standard which it has maintained in the past, ang 
to promptly adopt such improvements as the times de. 
mand, and our increasing patronage will warrant. We 
call attention to the following 


Programme for 1869 : 
AS AN AGRICULTURAL PAPER 


we claim especial excellence for the FARMER—Ist, on 
the ground that its Editors are practical men, who un- 
derstandthe subjects whereon they write, and endeay- 
or always to present practical views and sound theories 
to their readers. 2d. Beyond and above this, the Far. 
MER has a corps of contributors, practical, sound and 
able—men who write of agriculture as they learn ir in 
actual practice on their own farms, and who do not hesi- 
tate to expose error or falsity whenever breached by 
impractical or theoretical writers. During the past year 
we haye published in the aggregate 


More than 1,000 Contributions 
to the Agricultural Department, from exceeding 
500 Different Contributors. 


Such a record can be shown by no other paper in 
New England, and by not more than one or two else- 
where. It will be our aim to retain and enlarge this 
circle of correspondents, and thereby add to the gen- 
uine worth of the FARMER during the coming year. 


For the Family 

we present each week an attractive variety of original 
and selected literary reading. Care is taken to keep our 
columns free from any thing which could prove objec- 
tionable, and at the same time to make them fresh, 
readable, entertaining and instructive. Our ‘*Ladies' 
Department” is frequently enriched by contributions 
from valued correspondents, and some most valuable 
household receipts have been given during the past year, 
of theirown testing. Prose and poetry, in fitting propor 
tion, are given each week, while 


For the Young Folks 


we have made arrangements and have plans laid down 
which will make the FARMER as welcome to them as it 
ever has been to the older members of the family. The 
beautiful cut given on the fourth page this week isa 
small installment of what they may expect. 


OUR MARKET REPORTS. 


Eight years ago, recognizing the need of a full, accu 

rate and reliable report of the great 

Cattle Market of New England, 

we succeeded, after many trials, and at great expense, 
in procuring a report at once full, complete and incom: 
parably in advance of any thing before attempted by the 
press of New England. We have made this a feature of 
our paper, and still maimiain our pre-eminence in this 
respect. We do not claim too much when we assert 
that it contains information which 

NO FARMER, STOCK-BREEDER OR DROVER 

CAN AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT. 

With such it ceases to be a question whether they can 
afford to take the paper, an¢d becomes as much a neces- 
sity as the judgment which enables them. to carry on 
their business, and buy, sell or breed, as the case may be. 

Wealso give very full wholesale and retail 


Market Prices, 


containing almost every thing which the country mer- 
chant desires to be posted on, and accurately showing 
the condition of the market up to the latest hour before 
going fo press. Improvements in this department are in 
contemplation which will give it even greater value. 
The Wool and Grain Markets 

of Boston and leading commercial points are also re 
ported at considerable length. 

In short, we endeavor to make the New ENGLAND 
FARMER, as regards our Market Reports, as indispensable 
to the people of New England, or all who have dealings 
in our margets, as the Mark Lane Express is to the agri- 
cultural communities of England. 

As a Newspaper, 
we aim to give onr readers every thing that is of general 
importance in politics and the general News of the Day. 
Strictly local news we can only give @ very limited 
extent, and in matters of detail must, of course, yield 
10 the daily papers, but for all the important news, do- 
mestic and foreign, our readers will never look in vain. 
PROGRESS. 

The New ENGLAND FARMER was first established in 
1822, and for many years was published on a sneet 18 b; 
24 inches in size. 1ts present dimensions are 30 by 43 
inches, or more than three times the original size, while 
the price, with all the improvements of the present day 


ded, is 
Not One Cent Higher!! 

Can the Farmer, Stock-grower, or Mechanic make 8 
better investment than a year's subscription to the 
FARMER? ; 

Cash Terms to Subscribers : 
Weekly Farmer, one year..... eeuwan ++. 82 50 
a “ six months.... wo ta 
Monthly “ ONE YeaP.....02.00++--- 1 50 

We will send one copy of the weekly one year for five 
new weekly subscribers, or eight Monthly subscribers; 
and one copy of the Monthly for three Weekly or five 
Monthly subscribers. 

When not paid within three months the price of the 
Weekly will be $3 00. 

Single copies, six cents. For sale by all Newsdealers. 

PREMIUMS: 

With the desire of increasing our subscription list 
more rapidly than otherwise practicable, we are offer- 
ing liberal premiums, either in cash or valuable articles 
for the farmer and his family, and will send to any 
dress, on application, with stamp enclosed, specimen 
copies and our 

CIRCULAR TO AGENTS. ante 

Many of our premiums are admirably designed for 
— of the young people, and can be easily ob- 
tained. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


A few competent travelling agents can find steady em 
oyment ata liberal compensauon. 

7 All communications on business, or applications for 
specimens, should be addressed to 


R. P. EATON & CO,, 
PUBLISHERS OF N. E. FARMER, 
34 Merchants’ Row, Boston, Mass. 
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